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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE most momentous British event of the past month was 
unquestionably the German General Election, which must 
ultimately exercise immense influence on the 
policy of this country, and may not improbably 
in the near future overshadow all our domestic 
controversies. Several factors have, however, combined to pre- 
vent the people of this country, and a fortiori our politicians, from 
appreciating the significance of the popular endorsement of the 
ambitious aggressive policy to which the German Emperor 
devotes his restless energies. In the first place the prophets 
were hopelessly at sea in assuming that Wilhelm II. had become 
discredited at home owing to his successive diplomatic fiascoes 
abroad, and in predicting his punishment by the German electors, 
who were confidently expected to return a larger number of 
Social Democrats to the Reichstag—the only Parliamentary 
Party with which the Imperial factor cannot bargain. In the 
second place we had all allowed ourselves to be diverted from 
the real issue by a legendary constitutional struggle between the 
Sovereign and his people, which is mainly a figment of our 
imagination, the Germans being too practical and progressive to 
expend themselves in those sterile conflicts which have played 
such a disproportionate part in British history, and which at 
the present day could only serve to weaken Germany as a 
World-Power. Then again it is a cardinal tenet of the 
Cobdenite creed that the German people are so impoverished 
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Imperialism (“ No nation can afford to possess a great navy as 
well as a great army,” being one of the stock British common- 
places), that they were believed to be seething with Socialism, 
and ripe for revolution against the Imperial régime. The fact 
that the Socialists have lost nearly forty seats in contented, 
prosperous Protectionist Germany, within a year of their gain- 
ing thirty seats in discontented, distressed Free Trade England, 
disposes of this delusion, though the contrast is too painful to 
be discussed by the Westminster Gazette, the Spectator, the Daily 
News, the Daily Chronicle and other Cobdenite organs. It must 
be concealed from the British public at all costs. The increase 
in the aggregate Socialist vote of which we hear so much has 
not kept pace with the growth of population, and is immaterial 
for all practical purposes because it will not prevent the Kaiser 
from enjoying the blessing of “a tame Reichstag.” This country 
cannot afford to blink the fact that the Kaiser has won a notable 
victory (vide Mr. Ellis :‘Barker’s instructive article), because it 
directly concerns us, nor can we deny that he thoroughly 
deserved to win, because unlike political poltroons elsewhere, 
who invariably run away from every difficulty, his Imperial 
Majesty boldly took the bull by the horns directly he found the 
late Reichstag getting out of hand, and appealed against the 
“ Little Germans” to the nation at large on the Imperial issue. 
The result shows that the strong wine of Imperialism has entered 
the blood and gone to the head of the German people. 


EVERY nation admires a man, though many nations allow their 
business to be bungled by old women, and by taking the 
initiative the German Emperor won half the 
battle, as initiative tells equally in politics as in 
war. As Mr, Ellis Barker shows, the moment 
chosen for the challenge seemed to be peculiarly inauspicious 
for the German Government, owing to a succession of Colonial 
scandals, the growing anxiety as to the diplomatic isolation of 
Germany, and the general discontent aroused by increasing 
taxation, but the event proves that the Imperial autocrat 
understood his “man in the street” far better than our “man 
in the street” is understood by our more pliable politicians who 
live with “their ear to the ground,” and thanks to his insight, 
initiative and courage in appealing to the patriotism of his 
people, Wilhelm II. has secured the very thing he wanted, and is 
able to boast that he can ride down all who stand in his way. 
Nothing could be more significant than the eloquent silence 
which has fallen since the election upon the pro-German claque 
in London, qui travaillent pour le Roi de Prusse, those self- 
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appointed mouthpieces and minimisers of German policy, who 
make it their business to throw dust in the eyes of the British 
public, just as the Prussian Party in Vienna, in the critical years 
before the Prussian attack upon Austria in 1866, devoted them- 
selves to belittling every Prussian preparation, military and diplo- 
matic. Thanks to the efforts of this camerilla, Austria was about 
as formidable asa trussed fowl by the time Bismarck and Moltke 
were ready to move upon their unsuspecting neighbour. Simi- 
larly the naval expansion of Germany has been systematically 
minimised in this country, and official and unofficial influences 
are combining to ensure that England shall be as unready to 
meet a German attack as she was unready for the Boer attack in 
1899. One by one the arguments. of the minimisers crumble 
away. They have now lost their main argument as they used to 
assert that the German navy was the personal idiosyncrasy of the 
Emperor, and was intensely unpopular with the thrifty German 
taxpayers, who “ were not such fools as to saddle themselves 
with the cost of a vast navy as well as a huge army,” and were 
only awaiting the first opportunity for marking their emphatic 
disapproval of their Sovereign’s naval mania. Alternatively it 
was alleged that even if they were such fools they could not 
afford the double luxury, particularly as they were ruining 
themselves by their besotted policy of Protection. Nevertheless, 
in spite of an increase of taxation to the tune of nine millions, and 
food deliberately made dearer by an agrarian tariff as well as by 
the arbitrary exclusion of foreign meat, the German people have 
gladdened the heart of “ the Admiral of the Atlantic” by voting 
with their eyes wide open for a still bigger navy, and the inspired 
Press announces that the new Reichstag will be invited to pass 
yet another Navy Bill supplemental to the £200,000,000 Navy Bill 
of 1900 and the {50,000,000 Navy Bill of 1905. 


THIS mighty sea-power is not being developed for the purpose 
of defending existing German Colonies, which are hardly worth 
+. possessing, but for securing fresh colonisable 
War countries in the Temperate Zone. The German 

‘ Navy is not being built to keep open the ocean 
highways and to secure over-sea German _ food-supplies, 
because in emergency Germany could be supplied overland ; 
nor for the purpose of coping with Russia, who is now a 
negligible Sea-Power; nor France, whom Germany counts 
upon overwhelming with her army; nor the United States, 
because the limited coal-carrying capacity of German battle- 
ships shows that they are not intended to operate across 
the Atlantic nor, indeed, at any great distance from the 
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North Sea, and, as a matter of fact, they remain glued to that 
ocean save when, thanks to the complaisance of our Admiralty, 
they cruise in British home waters, the intended sphere of their 
future operations. The “ naval mania ” of the Emperor has been 
ratified by the German elector, who has in substance voted aye 
to this question: “Are you in favour of making all the prepara- 
tions which the Government considers necessary for a war with 
Great Britain, and of challenging that Power when we are 
ready.” Among the principal electioneering agents employed by 
Prince Biilow were such ardent Anglophobes as General von 
Liebert, who eats at least one Englishman every day and is an 
open advocate of war, while the revelations of the part played 
as a subsidised organ of the Government by the German Navy 
League, whose entire propaganda is directed against this 
country, should serve to open the eyes of the blindest of our 
Mandarins, and should make even those London journalists who 
live on the doorstep of the German Embassy—picking up tit- 
bits of misinformation in return for their treason to their country 
—realise that they are literally playing with fire. 


AND what are we doing to meet the rapidly advancing German 
peril? Nothing, lessthan nothing. We are actually weakening 

, our defensive forces by sea as well as by land. 
nah Smee To judge by the et of Ministers, a the 
statement in the King’s Speech at the opening of 
Parliament, Free Trade England alone among the great Powers 
cannot afford to finance her armaments, and is compelled to 
endanger her existence by fatal economies. While our Pro- 
tectionist competitors are rapidly increasing their navies as well 
as their armies, though navies are in their cases mere luxuries, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues are rending 
the air with their pitiful whines for Disarmament; but they can 
no longer bemuse the British public on this score, since the 
authoritative announcement of Professor Martens, the Russian 
diplomat, that Germany, Russia, and France are agreed that the 
question of Disarmament is not even ripe for discussion at the 
Hague Conference—a decision which may in part be credited to 
Mr. Stead’s recent pilgrimage. He convinced every serious 
foreigner he met of the absurdity of his views. Even Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has been compelled to refuse to receive a 
deputation of peace cranks anxious to urge further ruinous re- 
ductions in our wholly inadequate forces. In the face of the 
facts, we may ask whether the British Admiralty has gone mad. 
It is simply inviting German attack by sub-dividing British 
squadrons so as to secure their defeat in detail by Prince Henry of 
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Prussia’s powerful, compact, and concentrated fleet; and it 
is hardly surprising to learn that at a big naval dinner at the 
Officier Casino at Kiel,a senior German naval officer stood up and 
said, “ Comrades, I lift my glass to the health of the best friends 
we have ever had abroad—the members of the present British 
Admiralty”; then we have Mr. Haldane, the leader of the Pots- 
dam Party in the Cabinet, rapidly disbanding the remnant of our 
army, under cover of flowery speeches on “ the nation in arms.” 
No wonder Lord Roberts recently confessed in the House of 
Lords “to a feeling of absolute despair when I think of the 
blindness displayed by the British public, which enables them to 
rest satisfied with their present state of unpreparedness.” As he 
said, “ the responsibility for the remedy of all this lies with you, 
my Lords on both sides of this House, and with the leaders on 
both sides of the other House.” But “so long as the warnings 
of men who know what war is, and who wish to save their 
country from its horrors, are treated with something very like 
contempt; so long as our rulers refuse to believe that it is pos- 
sible for a Power with a fleet rapidly approaching our own in 
strength, and with an army of at least five millions of thoroughly 
trained men at its disposal, to invade this country, so long will 
the people continue in their ignorance of what may overtake 
them, and in complaisant satisfaction as to our means of defence.” 
The occasion of this solemn warning was a debate in which 
Lord Lovat had elicited from Lord Tweedmouth the appalling 
fact that on February 13, 1907, there was only a single British 
battleship in active commission in home waters. The rest of our 
fleet was manoeuvring at Lagos—three days away. An unarmed 
country which continually tempts Providence in this fashion 
deserves the fate it will inevitably incur, and it will be small 
consolation to an infuriated populace in the hour of disaster 
to hang the members of the Defence Committee and their 
aiders and abettors at the War Office and the Admiralty, to the 
nearest lamp-posts. 


THE second session of the second Parliament of the present 
reign was Opened on February 12 by the King in person, accom- 

, panied by the Queen, with the usual stately 
tie Comsing ceremony. After a reference to the continuance 
of friendly relations with foreign Powers, the 
Speech from the Throne alluded to the recent earthquake at 
Kingston, combining a graceful acknowledgment of the sympathy 
shown by the people of the United States and the assistance so 
promptly offered by her naval authorities with a warm and 
well-earned tribute to the courage and devotion of the Gove rnor 
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(Sir Alexander Swettenham) and his officials, calculated to make 
those of us who were so eager to fall foul of the “man on the 
spot” on imperfect information, somewhat uncomfortable. 
The Globe was one of the very few papers which kept its head 
during this incident. “The first visit of an Amir of Afghanistan 
to my Indian dominions for more than twenty years,” was 
described as “a source of much gratification, as tending to 
promote that right feeling which is even more important 
than formal compacts.” While determined to preserve “the 
strength and unity of executive power unimpaired” in India, 
His Majesty’s Ministers “look forward to a steadfast effort to 
provide means of widening the base of peace, order and good 
government among the vast populations committed to my 
charge”—a phrase which may mean much or little. The 
“gentlemen of the House of Commons” were informed that the 
Estimates for the forthcoming financial year had been framed 
“with the object of effecting economies consistent with the 
efficient maintenance of the public service,” which means 
further raids on the army and navy. Then came a cautious and 
cryptic reference to “the constitutional question.” “Serious 
questions affecting the working of our Parliamentary system 
have arisen from unfortunate differences between the two Houses, 
My Ministers have this important question under consideration 
with a view toa solution of the difficulty.” A Licensing Bill, an 
Armyscheme, and a Scotch Land Bill are among the promises, after 
which “your attention will be called to measures for further asso- 
ciating the peopleof Ireland with the management of their domestic 
affairs, and for otherwise improving the system of government 
in its administrative and financial aspects.” This may mean any- 
thing from the belated reform of Private Bill procedure to the 
establishment of a full-blown Irish Parliament on College Green. 
That the Government also intended to burn their fingers like 
many of their predecessors over another Irish question, had 
been made clear by one of the many outrageous speeches delivered 
by Mr. Bryce after he had become Ambassador-designate to 
the United States, and therefore the reference to “ proposals for 
effecting a reform of University education in Ireland,” was only 
to be expected. The Speech closed with a lengthy enumera- 
tion of measures (of which little more is likely to be heard until 
the annual “ Massacre of the Innocents”) to establish a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, for Regulating the Hours of Labour in Mines, 
to Amend the Patent Laws, for improving the Law relating to 
the valuation of Property in England and Wales, for enabling 
Women to serve on Local Bodies, for amending the Law 
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affecting Small Holdings in England and Wales, and for the 
Better Housing of the people. 


THE debate on the Address in the House of Lords followed its 
customary course, and was disposed of in two hours. Lords 
, Castletown and Chichester, the mover and 
Debate in the ‘ 
Lords seconder, made the usual speeches, and received 
, the orthodox compliments from Lord Lansdowne, 
the leader of the Opposition. After caustically commenting on 
the conduct of the Government in introducing indentured labour 
in the New Hebrides, and the amazing omission of all reference 
to the coming Colonial Conference in the Speechfrom the Throne, 
he inquired whether the enigmatical reference to India was merely 
“the expression of a general sentiment,” or whether it portended 
“ new legislation of a far reaching description, affecting the foun- 
dations of government in India.” They were equally in the dark 
as regards the policy of the Government towards the House of 
Lords, though the language of the Speech offered an agreeable 
contrast to the platform performances of certain Ministers, ¢.g., 
the President of the Council, Lord Crewe, who had not hesitated 
to accuse the House of Lords of habitually playing with 
loaded dice and marked cards, while the Ambassador-elect to 
the United States had also had his fling “at this House of 
Parliament,” having apparently forgotten the speech Mr. Bryce 
delivered in the House of Commons some years ago, pointing out 
that “the object of having two Chambers is to secure, not that 
things shall always work smoothly between them, but that they 
shall frequently differ, and provide the means of correcting 
such errors_as either may commit.” They were now told that a 
revision of the Constitution had been rendered necessary 
through “unfortunate differences between the two Houses.” 
They were perfectly ready to meet their opponents concerning 
their conduct last session (in rejecting the Plural Voting Bill and 
in amending the Education Bill) at the close of which his 
Majesty’s Ministers had taken credit to themselves in the Speech 
from the Throne for having passed ten or a dozen invaluable 
measures. How then could the House of Lords be represented as 
obstructing business ? Who had shed tears over the Plural Voting 
Bill, which was “a cynical attempt to manipulate the Constitu- 
tion for Party purposes.” It dealt only with the anomaly of plural 
voting, leaving “far greater and more flagrant anomalies with 
which our representative system abounds, entirely untouched.” 
Had they accepted such a measure, the country would have felt 
that the Peers were unworthy of their place as “a Chamber of 
review.” 
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THEN they were accused of standing between the people 
and a settlement of the Education question. The Minister 
a of Education had in an unguarded moment 
Cc admitted that there would probably have been 
ommons. : 

seven thousand appeals under his measure, as 
half our voluntary schools would have been threatened with 
extinction. Who regarded it as a settlement of the Education 
question? Not the Church of England, not the Roman 
Catholics, not even the Nonconformists. Mr. Hirst Hollo- 
well had declared that the Bill, as amended by Lord Crewe, 
“would have broken down in the working,” while accord- 
ing to Dr. Clifford, it would have “broken up the Liberal 
Party and repeated the disaster of 1870.” Their opponents had 
consequently every reason to be grateful to the Lords. Lord 
Lansdowne declared that if they were to revise the Constitution, 
it should be done upon broader grounds than the treatment of 
these two measures. The Peers had no desire to shirk ithe 
question of reforming their House—a question which had been 
raised in past years by Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury, and 
would now be brought forward by Lord Newton. But first of 
all they must clear their minds of cant. Did they want to make 
the Upper House more efficient, and therefore stronger, or did 
they want to degrade it to the level of a mere debating society ? 
The former was a constructive policy which ran counter to the 
purely destructive policy of their present assailants, who desired 
to weaken and emasculate it, but who would fail because the 
nation knew perfectly well that “whatever danger is to be 
apprehended from an unreformed House of Lords, it is nothing 
like the danger to be apprehended from an uncontrolled House 
of Commons.” Lord Lansdowne’s unimpeachable reference to 
the Irish proposals of the Government, for some mysterious 
reason, delighted the Westminster Gazette. “Our duty (he said) 
in the matter is to wait for the production of the measure, and 
we will see whether it is one which leaves the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament absolutely, both in theory and in practice, 
solid and unimpaired.” It would, however, be idle to deny that 
Lord Lansdowne is regarded with some suspicion in our Party, 
because he is known to have been the prompter and promoter 
of the unfortunate importation from India of that notorious 
Nationalist, Sir Antony MacDonnell, to the Irish Under 
Secretaryship—a hideous blunder, largely responsible for the 
present revival of the Home Rule question. But the Unionist 
rank and file are in no way compromised by this breach of 
trust of certain of their leaders, and Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
ludicrous failure to produce letters which do not exist, have 
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helped to clear the air, and if only Mr. Wyndham will 
stand aside, the Unionist Party should be able to fight the 
Birrelligious Home Rule Bill as effectively as we fought former 
Gladstonian Home Rule Bills. But apparently the Radicals expect 
some assistance from Lord Lansdowne. Lord Ripon made 
his usual incoherent reply on behalf of the Government, 
somewhat disconcerting his colleagues by declaring in the 
first place that he did not believe in mandates, and in 
the second place that he was in favour of reforming the 
House of Lords, which is altogether outside the Radical pro- 
gramme, as a reformed House of Lords would necessarily be a 
stronger Second Chamber than the present House of Lords, 
which says ditto to the House of Commons in nine cases out of 
ten. 


THE Address in the Commons was moved by Mr. Tomkinson, 
and seconded by Mr. Rainy, son of that very remarkable man, 
the late Principal Rainy. It is always difficult, if 
not impossible, to judge whether these conven- 
tional performances possess any merit, as the 
compliments are invariably couched in the same strain. The 
impression made by this solemn farce on an unprejudiced on- 
looker may be gathered from the satirical comments of Mr. 
Jowett, the Labour Member for Bradford, in his weekly “ Notes 
in Parliament” in the Clarion—a paper which should be read 
by all who wish to keep in touch with the Socialist movement. 
According to Mr. Jowett, “the mover and seconder talked the 
usual platitudes in praise of the programme contained in the 
King’s Speech, with no greater display of ability than the average 
member of a country Mutual Improvement Society,” but “ that 
did not prevent Mr. Balfour, who followed, prefacing his speech 
by an outpouring of complimentary references to the ability of 
both the previous speakers, it being one of the unwritten laws of 
the establishment that the Leader of the Opposition must do so 
if the speeches have been free from any exhibitions of what is 
considered bad taste.” After that “Mr. Balfour proceeded in 
the approved style to chaff and banter the different members of 
the Government on the speeches they had made during the recess, 
and condemned the King’s Speech for what it contained and 
what it omitted.” Then “the Prime Minister added more com- 
pliments for the mover and seconder, told Mr. Balfour at great 
length that he was another, and did it so humorously that his 
followers doubled up with laughing, and then he passed on to 
expound his views on the House of Lords.” An admirable 
description of our great Parliamentary pantomime! The 
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Leader of the Opposition, who is in particularly fine debating 
form this Session, dwelt like Lord Lansdowne on the astonishing 
failure of the Speech from the Throne to make any reference to 
the Colonial Conference; ‘‘ How his Majesty’s Government can 
look forward to meeting with the Prime Ministers of those Colonies 
within the next few weeks, how they can take into account the vast 
importance of the subjects which will come before the Confer- 
ence, and yet make no reference to them in the Speech, passes 
my understanding.” We welcome such criticism because it has 
been a matter of general observation that during the retirement 
of Mr. Chamberlain, the Opposition has grown narrower and 
narrower and more and more parochial, and has practically 
ignored all our Imperial interests, although the successive out- 
rages inflicted by Lord Elgin and Co. upon almost every British 
colony with which they have had dealings have afforded golden 
opportunities for Parliamentary criticism, which, according to 
the doctrine proclaimed by Mr. Balfour at Hull, is the single duty 
of his Majesty’s Opposition. He will not touch constructive 
policy with a pair of tongs. As a Parliamentary critic, Mr. 
Balfour is admirable, but a Government with a majority of 350 
will never be destroyed in the House of Commons—the one 
place where speeches never change opinions. 


MR. BALFOUR interpreted the reference to the Lords in the 
Royal Speech, as merely signifying that the Government “are 
Shoucs of going to reflect : on the relations between the two 
poe Houses, which if it meant that Ministers “ would 

think more and ,talk rather less upon this great 
Constitutional issue,” would be better for all parties concerned, 
especially themselves, as they were now engaged in putting forward 
absolutely inconsistent views. While the fiery President of the 
Board of Trade was bent on immediately crushing the House of 
Lords before attempting any further remedial legislation, the very 
much milder Home Secretary advocated the Fabian policy of 
“ filling up the cup,” regardless of the fact that the first cup to over- 
flow would probably be “the cup of unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment,” and “that not another House but this House was the 
one whose character the people will most desire to change.” The 
Attorney-General, who had disguised himself as Robespierre, had 
unwittingly taken the country into his confidence by informing his 
friends in the presence of an indiscreet reporter that he looked 
forward toa series of dissolutions ending in a revolution before the 
question was settled. This effort to ride off on the Constitutional 
issue seemed remarkable in statesmen who declared their undying 
devotion to social reform, but it would cease to surprise if they 
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consulted the Statute-book, which showed that the majority of 
social reforms had been passed by Unionist and Conservative 
Governments, and not by the Radicals, because directly the latter 
got into power they diverted their energies to political questions. 
“ They cannot resist the perpetual temptation of trying to modify 
the Constitution in some direction which they think favourable 
to their own interests.” It had continually happened before, and 
was going to happenagain. The first of the legislative paragraphs 
of the Speech dealt with the House of Lords, while the housing 
of the working classes was relegated to its last sentence. Mr. 
Balfour pointed out that it was impossible to invent any bi-cameral 
Constitution in which there would not be some conflict between 
the two Chambers. All that could be provided was that, in the 
long run, the people of the country “should decide what are 
to be the laws under which they live, as this House already decides 
what is to be the administration which is to conduct their affairs.” 
The only result of creating an impeccable second Chamber such 
as some theorists desired, would be to place the Commons at a 
disadvantage in every contest with the other House. 


THEN again the Irish problem would never be solved, by any such 


manipulations of the administrative machinery as were fore- 
shadowed by Ministers; because if these changes 
left the British Parliament “not in technical 
supremacy, but in substantial and real supremacy over the affairs 
of Ireland, it will not content,and it cannot content, those Irishmen 
who regardan independent Parliament in Dublin under the Crown 
as the minimum of Irish demand, and who in large numbers go 
further.” The other horn of the dilemma was that if the pro- 
posed manipulation was really going to be what the Prime 
Minister said it ought to be, viz., a step in the direction of an 
independent Parliament in Dublin (Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, “No,no!”). To this interjection Mr. Balfour replied that 
it had never occurred to him until this moment, that “when 
the Prime Minister talked of the larger policy, he did not 
mean that which we have been accustomed to call Home 
Rule ever since Mr. Gladstone brought forward his first 
Home Rule Bill—viz., an independent Parliament in Dublin 
—but that he meant something short of that, and that with 
that half-way house leading to nowhere the Irish members 
and those whom they represent are going to be content.” It 
was impossible to find something which was both Home Rule 
and not Home Rule. “Home Rule or a step towards Home 
Rule would be absolutely destructive of the supremacy of this 
Parliament in any substantial sense,” though it might leave such 
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a technical supremacy as we possessed “over the Parliament of 
the Australian Commonwealth or of Canada.” If, on the other 
hand, the Government meant, either in one stage or two, to sur- 
render the whole control of Irish affairs practically and sub- 
stantially to an Irish Assembly, they would run counter to that 
great body of opinion in this country which regarded any such 
interference with the Constitution as intolerable. The Leader 
of the Opposition recognised that any solution of the Irish 
University problem was attended by difficulties “of the most 
formidable character.” Then “why should the inherent diffi- 
culties of this situation be doubled, trebled, quadrupled by 
dragging in the fate and fortunes of Trinity College, Dublin,” 
as announced by Ambassador Bryce who had impudently mis- 
represented the views of his own Commission by pretending that 
they endorsed his scheme. 


THE Leader of the Opposition concluded his speech with a 
pungentcomment on the recently published Blue-book on the New 
Hebrides Convention between the British and 
The New , . ; Tew 
: French Governments, of which His Majesty’s 
Hebrides i : ; : 
cette Ministers are likely to hear further, if not in 
Parliament, at any rate on the platform, and 
although our egregious Under-Secretary impudently attempted 
to dismiss the episode as “a mare’s nest,” the electors will 
take a very serious view of this infamy if Unionists do their 
duty. The “short facts” were set forth by Mr. Balfour, 
and were incisively enforced by Mr. Alfred Lyttelton (late 
Colonial Secretary), who gave Mr. Winston Churchill a very bad 
quarter of an hour, somuch so that it was subsequently thought 
prudent to bring down Sir Edward Grey, the vir pietate gravis of 
the Liberal Party, to bolster up this indefensible transaction. 
But the Foreign Minister completely missed the point of the 
Opposition criticism, and consequently failed to turn its edge, 
and the Radical Government once more stands convicted as a 
disorganised hypocrisy. Before leaving office the Unionist 
Government agreed to discuss the possibility of establishing some 
form of joint sovereignty with the French Government in the 
New Hebrides, as foreshadowed by the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment of April 1904. The present Government continued and 
completed this preliminary, the results of which were embodied 
in an elaborate document, which was suddenly pitchforked at the 
heads of the Australian and New Zealand Governments, coupled 
with the intimation; that although ithe Home Government 
would not ratify “the Convention” without the consent of 
the Colonies primarily concerned, it could not be substan- 
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tially altered, and it was therefore either to be taken or left. 
Naturally New Zealand and Australia were highly indignant at 
this cavalier treatment, pointing out to Lord Elgin that, although 
the question of the New Hebrides vitally concerned them, they 
had never been officially consulted as to the details of the 
negotiation, nor asked for information about matters upon 
which they were necessarily much better informed than Downing 
Street. To say the least of it, it was as Mr. Balfour said “a most 
tactless performance” on the part of aGovernment “ just escaped 
a quarrel with Natal through want of tact.” But the Blue-book 
contained an even more startling revelation. Among the things 
objected to by the Colonies in this Anglo-French Convention, 
was the importation of indentured labour (anglicé “slaves”) on 
terms injurious to the labourer. 


Mr. BALFOUR did not exaggerate in saying “that the idea of the 
Government, over the heads of the Colonies, signing such a 
Convention with the French Government, is the 
most amazing incident in modern politics.” 
We can all imagine the fury with which Radical orators 
would have assailed any Unionist Government guilty of sucha 
transaction, but the Nonconformist conscience apparently works 
on purely party lines, and is willing to tolerate any form of 
“slavery” under the British flag so long as it is sanctioned by a 
Liberal Cabinet—unless it is geographical and regards slavery as 
a question of latitude and longitude. What is perfectly proper 
in British Guiana or the New Hebrides becomes infamous in 
South Africa. Under Lord Elgin’s Convention children of either 
sex will become indentured labourers, i.e., “ slaves,” unmarried 
females being taken with the consent, not of the head of the 
family, but of the tribe, the only protection being that the 
“slavery” Commissioner is to settle whether the children are 
sufficiently big. To speak plainly, every planter in the New 
Hebrides will be provided with a harem of young girls by the 
Bishop of Hereford’s political friends. The inspection of 
scattered estates is a physical impossibility. In the event of no 
other arrangement, wages are assumed to be 10s. a month, 
i¢., 5d. a day, for which males and females, both adults and 
children, are expected to work from sunrise to sunset with 
an hour’s interval for dinner. Should they fail to do so, or 
quit their employment, they become liable to various penal- 
ties, ¢.g., the obligatory extension of the term of their 
employment or imprisonment for a month. Moreover, these 
“slaves” at the end of their “slavery,” whether it lasts three 
years or three years plus penalties, are to be repatriated at the 
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expense of their employers. As Mr. Balfour pointed out, 
a Radical Government assented to the system of indentured . 
labour in British Guiana in 1895, though ten years later they 
won a general election by representing indentured labour as 
“slavery.” Within a year of this self-righteous victory “they set 
their seal again to a system of indentured labour which has all 
the attributes of the system in British Guiana, with the addition 
of compulsory repatriation.” The Prime Minister could not 
shirk his responsibility on the plea that it was a departmental 
matter, as both the Colonial and Foreign Offices were involved, 
and the Cabinet must have been aware of the refusal of the 
Colonies to accept responsibility for the Convention, and of 
their objection to the arrangement regarding indentured labour, 
and if they were, then a Government “ which sandwiches a suc- 
cessful election based on a slavery cry between two elaborate 
measures establishing indentured labour in different quarters of 
the globe under the shelter of the British flag, must stand 
disgraced and condemned.” 


SiR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN floundered in a quagmire 
the moment he tried to meet this attack. He was compelled to 
,. confess that he had not read the Blue-book, and 

Mr. Lyttelton’s ‘ ‘. je é; ie 
Attack. after a cheap jibe at the cannibals,” for whom 
the Government had tried to do their best, he 
turned the matter over to the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
whose laboured special pleading was completely pulverised by 
Mr. Lyttelton, who pointed out—and we trust that the point will 
be rubbed in by every Unionist speaker—that, under this 
Convention, “a little girl of twelve, provided she were a suitable 
height, might be recruited in the New Hebrides and taken hun- 
dreds of miles from that group for a period of three years. Her 
wage might be ten shillings a month, about a quarter of the 
minimum wage of the Chinese labourers ; she might be compelled 
to work, with an hour’s interval, from sunrise to sunset, with no 
holidays but Sundays, and might be kept at work beyond the 
three years if she left her employer or neglected her work. 
There was a penalty on her if she deserted her employment, and 
on any one who harboured her.” As Mr. Lyttelton pointed out, 
there was no term in the Transvaal Ordinance comparable to 
the clause in the New Hebrides Convention enabling a little child 
of either sex to become an indentured labourer. How could 
the Seelys and the Mackarnesses defend either this provision, or 
the recognised rate of wages of ten shillings a month, consid- 
ering the torrents of abuse which they and other fanatics had 
poured upon the late Government for permitting Chinamen to 
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receive one shilling and sixpence a day ? The late Government 
had also been assailed for ignoring the advice of the Australians in 
Colonies in which they are not directly interested. In this instance 
Australia intervened in a matter in which she was immediately 
concerned, and had protested against these unfortunate savages 
being sent beyond the tribal region under such harsh conditions. 
The position of the Government is rendered yet more grotesque, 
because they stand pledged to veto any Ordinance in the Trans- 
vaal containing a repatriation clause similar to that in the New 
Hebrides Convention, in spite of the fact that all parties in the 
Transvaal, Boers as well as British, are now committed to uphold 
the present system of Chinese Labour until a sufficient substitute 
can be found. In Mr. Lyttelton’s words, “the Government had 
taken it upon themselves to say they were going to veto that 
which was going to be unanimously sought by the Colony to 
which they had given self-government. ... That would bea 
serious thing to do, but what would be the Government’s position 
when the Colony came to them and said, ‘Veto this! Why 
you yourselves, without the slightest necessity, without any 
economic pressure, have instituted a system of indentured labour 
which contains a ten shillings a month minimum wage, and an 
obligation to work between sunrise and sunset,’” Any such action 
_“ would brand this Government in the eyes of the whole civilised 
world as impostors and hypocrites.” 4 


THE Prime Minister, who seems to be the most ignorant 
member of his Government, was hardly happier in attributing 
the omission of any reference to the coming 
Colonial Conference in the Speech from the 
Throne, to the fact that the Conferences of 
1897 and 1902 had not been mentioned in the opening Speeches 
of those years, as neither of those Conferences had been ar- 
ranged when Parliament met. As regards the differences between 
the two Houses of Parliament, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was more seriousand more successful. Unionists would do well 
to recognise that a formidable body of public opinion regards the 
present system as intolerable, because unfair, and the objectors 
will not be overcome by mere logic-chopping. Candour 
compels us to acknowledge that the House of Lords is largely 
responsible for the sense of injustice burning in Liberal 
breasts—which might under conceivable circumstances be com- 
municated to the country at large—owing to its obsequious, 
not to say servile attitude during twenty years’ of Unionist Govern- 
ment. The rejection of the Plural Voting Bill and the amend- 
ment of the Education Bill, would have been taken as a matter 
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of course, and would have aroused comparatively little excite- 
ment even in Liberal caucuses, but for the fact that there is 
no conspicuous instance, if there is any instance at all, of the 
House of Lords having rejected, or even seriously amended, 
any Unionist project, though it would require an unusually 
rabid partisan to maintain that none of the Ministerial Bills 
between 1886 and 1892, or between 1895 and 1905, deserved 
rejection or amendment by the Upper House, considering that 
among them were such pernicious measures as the’ Irish Local 
Government Act of 1898, which practically converted every branch 
of the Land League into a County Council, and the Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1901, which embodied a disgraceful deal between 
the Nationalist Party and the Unionist Government exempting 
conventual laundries from inspection. 


BoTtH the foregoing measures were bad statesmanship. Both 
were known to be odious ‘to the Lords. Indeed the principle 
i Mita tee of the Irish Local Government Bill had been 
tin Maton publicly denounced by Lord Salisbury. Both 
j Bills would have been rejected or drastically 
amended had they issued from a Liberal Cabinet, but both 
were swallowed with scarcely a murmur by an Upper House, 
which, according to Lord Lansdowne, is “a Chamber of Review.” 
In the face of these and similar incidents, which could be multi- 
plied ad nauseam, can we wonder that the Liberals should 
blaspheme at the rejection or amendment of their measures, or 
that they should denounce the House of Lords as a wing of the 
Carlton Club? The Peers are now paying the penalty for their 
unconscionable failure to subject defective Unionist legislation to 
seriouscriticism, andthepresentagitation should serve as a warning 
in the event of a return of the Unionists to power. Meanwhile the 
true line of resistance is to set the House of Lords in order. If 
the Peers are wise in their generation they will recognise that 
their assembly, as at present constituted, is an impossible 
anachronism, and if they show a sincere zeal for reform, the 
sting will be taken out of the present crusade, which is not 
altogether bond fide, for though doubtless inspired by Non- 
conformist resentment, it is actively fomented by the pluto- 
cracy of the Liberal Party, who are at once anxious to shelve 
Social Reform, which under our present fiscal system would 
touch their pockets, and to preserve an institution to which they 
aspire to belong. Both objects would be attained by the policy 
of the Government, who are understood to contemplate a resolu- 
tion limiting the Lords’ veto to one Session. If accepted this 
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would virtually abolish the Peers as a second Chamber, and 
would make the House of Commons supreme in the State, while 
preserving the Peerage as a social institution for the benefit of 
the Radical “ Snobocracy.” Such a policy combines all objec- 
tions, and will unite all objectors to the present Government. 
At the same time it affords a golden opportunity to,Conservative 
reformers, who should support Lord Newton, who has embodied 
the proposals contained in his recent article in the National 
Review in a Bill, which has already been read a first time in the 
House of Lords. 


As in duty bound, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman grossly exag- 
gerated the popularity of the two unhappy projects which 

foundered last Session in the Upper House, but his 
Tie Wenhontng, contrast between the past twenty years, during 
which “the House of Lords has been in a perfectly quiescent and 
acquiescent mood,ready, with the scantiest allowance of considera- 
tion—against which a certain feeble complaint has occasionally 
been made, but withoutaffecting the result—to accept and endorse 
whatever was offered to them by the Government of the day,” with 
their recent revival of activity, was not ineffective. The hereditary 
House was occasionally describedas “a sort of watch-dog guarding 
the Statute-book from the intrusion of mischievous, or at any rate 
undesirable measures,” and they were all familiar with the ex- 
clamation “ Thank God there is a House of Lords,” which merely 
meant “ Thank God the decision rests with people who are of 
my political opinions” ; but “when the prolonged somnolence 
of this watchdog is succeeded by a sudden access of bitter 
ferocity, one looks about for the cause. I really do not know 
which is ithe better ground of complaint—the somnolence or the 
ferocity” (our italics). In our opinion the unbroken torpor of the 
last twenty years was infinitely more objectionable than the spas- 
modic ferocity of the last few months, during which the watchdog 
has only bitten two Bills among many it might have destroyed. 
According to the Premier the present conditions might be 
eminently satisfactory to Mr. Balfour, who could always look 
“to the other end of the corridor” for the assistance of men 
“who are born to support him,” for “there he finds in abundant 
measure exactly what he most misses here,” but such a state of 
things}was “ discreditable, it is dangerous, it is demoralising to 
this House.” But it is all very well to be told that “ the Govern- 
ment does not shrink from this problem,” which would be found 
easier to tackle than was generally believed, &c. &c.; because it 
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only remedy for the disease, as they decline to constitute 
such a second chamber as would act as a serious Court 
of Review whatever Government was in power. Let there 
be no misunderstanding on this point, because it is the 
crux of the whole question. The Premier pooh-poohs every 
scheme for the improvement of the House of Lords. “All such 
questions we set aside. What we are concerned with is the 
relations between the House of Commons and the other Chamber, 
however composed, and it is this to which, in due time, the 
attention of the House will be directed.” In other words, the 
Government seek to establish a one-Chambered autocracy, a 
Jacobinical policy which the British people will never accept. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s cure for a watch-dog which 
remains asleep when the Conservatives are in, and only wakes up 
to bite Liberals, is to knock it on the head. Could anything 
be more childish ? The proper course is to obtain a more 
efficient, because more impartial, watch-dog. 


As regards Ireland, the Prime Minister was distinctly ominous, 
The Irish people are “entitled to manage their own domestic 
affairs so long as they do not interfere with 
ours, and so long as nothing is done to in- 
fringe the supremacy of Parliament, and, there- 
fore, the solidity of the connection between the three countries,” 
but “it does not make any difference whatever, in the proper 
sense of the word, in the solidity of the Empire that the 
Irish people should have what every self-governing Colony 
in the whole of the Empire has—the power of managing 
its own affairs, That is the larger policy that I have spoken 
of. (Nationalist cheers.)” It might not be desirable to do 
it all at once, but they must pave the way to the larger policy, 
Mr. Gladstone himself, in the heyday of his power, never 
dared to propose that Ireland should enjoy the same inde- 
pendence as Canada or Australia, which not only impose what 
tariffs they please upon British goods, but also control their own 
armed forces, and are in process of developing armies and 
navies. But the present Premier is prepared to do all this, while 
robbing the predominant partner of the single advantage to 
be derived from Colonial Government in Ireland by keeping the 
Nationalists in full strength at Westminster. Ireland is to have 
the exclusive management of Irish affairs, free from British inter- 
ference ; but British affairs will remain, as now, subject to Irish 
interference. The predominant partner is to be placed under the 
heel of the junior partner... Is this fair? Is it tolerable? And 
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this is the policy of Ministers who absolutely declined to discuss 
Home Rulejat the General Election on the ground that it was 
not in issue, and who solemnly affirmed that it would bea breach 
of faith to treat a mandate for Free Trade as a mandate for Home 
Rule! Mr. Redmond, the unsparing taskmaster of the Liberal 
Party, dotted the “i’s” and crossed the “t’s” of the Premier’s 
speech by declaring that the Nationalists regarded the Govern- 
ment as “absolutely pledged to deal with the question of Irish 
Government, and to deal with it on lines leading to complete self- 
government,” and he again went out of his way to declare that 
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the Nationalist Party stood in exactly the same position that they had stood 
in for the last twenty-five years ; they believed that nothing could settle that 
question, or bring even comparative peace and prosperity to Ireland, short ot 
the concession of a Parliament to Ireland, with an Executive responsible to 
it. He gathered that the Prime Minister was still of the opinion he had 
always maintained, and that his opinion as to the ultimate solution of this 
question was precisely the same as his own. 


In the face of these speeches it is idle for Liberals to pre- 
tend that the, present is nota Home Rule Government in the 
same sense as the Governments of 1886 and 1893 were Home 
Rule Governments. Mr. Balfour has been accused of trying to 
convince Free Traders that he is a Free Trader,and Tariff Reformers 
that he is a Tariff Reformer; that the Liberals are about to 
walk on an equally slippery path is clear from the artless asser- 
tion of the Westminster Gazette: “The Government hope their 
Bill (i.e., their Irish Bill) will be supported by the Nationalists, 
since it is not inconsistent with Home Rule, and by non- 
Nationalists, just because it is not Home Rule!” It is uni- 
versally recognised that nothing has damaged the Unionist Party 
more than the disingenuousness of the official fiscal policy. 
We confidently predict that the Liberal Party will suffer irrepar- 
able injury by their artful dodging on Home Rule. 


AMONG the more important Amendments to the Address was 
that of Mr. George Barnes in favour of Old Age Pensions, Lord 
Old Age Percy’s censuring the Government for postponing 

Social Reform to political agitation, and Mr. 
J. W. Hills’ in favour of Preferential Trade with 
the Colonies. These debates were signalised by several excellent 
speeches, but the practical results were small. Mr. Asquith 
abounded in sympathy towards the aged poor, and asserted that 
there was no object nearer his heart than providing them with 
pensions, but he dissipated the popular myth as to a gigantic 
surplus, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer had no control over 
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the balance of the current year, and there was no reason to expect 
a continuance of the “ unwonted mortality among millionaires” 
which had made 1906-7 so lucrative. He could therefore make 
no promise as regards the future, and his pious asseveration 
that he did not intend “ever” to abandon Free Imports may 
be regarded as relegating Old Age Pensions to the dim and 
distant future. Mr. John Burns was about as sympathetic as 
a Prussian bureaucrat, and provoked the Labour Party by his 
plea for further information, &c. &c. The late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, utilised the occasion 
to make a thoughtful speech establishing the inseparable con- 
nection between Old Age Pensions and Tariff Reform, a juxta- 
position which has been emphasised in unexpected quarters. 
Thus Mr. Keir Hardie has frankly told the Government that 
unless they find the money for Old Age Pensions, the working 
classes will go over en masse to Tariff Reform, while from the 
opposite pole our esteemed contemporary, the Spectator, addresses 
this solemn warning to Ministers : “‘ Once introduce a system of 
State-paid old age pensions, and it will be impossible to stop till 
we are faced with the need of providing some twenty-five millions 
a year. But to make such an addition to our annual taxation is 
impossible without having recourse to a general tariff, and a 
general tariff means Protection. Whether they intend it or not, 
the Liberals, if they grant old age pensions, will betray the cause 
of Free Trade.” Weare in the happy, if unwonted, position of 
agreeing both with Mr. Keir Hardie and the Spectator. It isa 
delightful dilemma. Either the Government will refuse old age 
pensions and drive the working classes into the arms of the 
Tariff Reformers, or they will surrender to Mr. Keir Hardie and 
destroy Free Trade. For “a lost cause” Tariff Reform is look- 
ing up. 


LorD PERCY, who is always brilliant, fully maintained his repu- 
tation in moving hisamendmenton February 18. In a damaging 

speech, he demonstrated that the Radical Party 
The Preference R A ‘ ' 

have invariably obtained power by prolific pro- 
Debate. : ; 

mises of social reforms, but the moment they 
obtained control of the ship of State, they had always become 
possessed with “a desperate anxiety to overhaul and reconstruct 
the machinery of the vessel.” At the same time the present 
attack on the House of Lords is probably not unwelcome to 
“eminent occupants of the Front Opposition Bench, who are 
anxious to shelve Tariff Reform. Indeed we are sometimes 
‘tempted to ask whether it is a “ put up job” between the two 
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Front Benches. The Premier is anxious to divert attention from 
Labour Questions and the Leader of the Opposition todamp down 
fiscal “extremists.” What more natural than to set us all to fight 
about the House of Lords. The Labour Party and the Tariff 
Reformers have every reason to view this “agitation” with sus- 
picion. In the absence of the Prime Minister through indisposi- 
tion, Mr. Asquith has led the House of Commonswith'conspicuous 
success, and being an admirable speaker, he was able to make a 
plausible case for the untenable position into which the Govern- 
ment have drifted, affecting considerable scorn and _ indigna- 
tion at the action of the Opposition in infringing a Radical 
monopoly by posing as the friends of Social Reform. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pledged himself to resign in the 
event of a Home Rule Bill being introduced, but as in the next 
sentence he took refuge behind a vague declaration of Sir 
Edward Grey in favour of Devolution, his attitude only confirms 
the growing conviction that those broken reeds the Liberal 
imperialists are preparing to become Home Rulers while calling 
it by someother name. Mr. F, E. Smith and Mr. Balfour merci- 
lessly lashed the Government, the former asking what evidence 
there was of any popular indignation against the Peers, while the 
latter denounced the tyranny of a one-Chambered Constitution. 
Mr. Birrell “ birrelled” after his wont, and needless to say Lord 
Percy’s Amendment was rejected by a huge majority (374-111). 
On the following day (February 19) began a two days’ debate on 
the Fiscal question on the following amendment, moved by Mr. 
Hills: “ But this House humbly expresses regret that no refer- 
ence is made in your Majesty’s Speech to the coming Colonial 
Conference, and the opportunity thereby afforded for promoting 
freer trade within the Empire, and closer commercial relations 
with the Colonies on a preferential basis.” 


IN an able and suggestive speech Mr. Hills explained that, it was 
not practicable to adopt a general system of Imperial Free Trade ; 
The British but the Colonies had not only expressed their 
Tariff. wish and intention of granting preferential treat- 

ment to the products and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom, while asking us to consider the possibility of 
reciprocating, but substantial preferences in our favour were 
already operating in Canada, South Africa, and New Zealand. We, 
however, had so far refused to respond, with the somewhat 
humiliating result that while the Empire was being linked together 
by anetwork of commercial treaties the Mother Country stood out- 
side, and at the forthcoming Conference the Home Government 
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would meet a commercially federated Empire of which she did 
not form part. Free Traders usually replied that itwas easy enough 
for the Colonies, being Tariff States, to make concessions by reduc- 
ing duties, while we, not being a Tariff State, could only grant 
preferences by imposing new duties. But were we a non-Tariff 
State ? Of course we were nota protective State, but the amount 
paid per head in Customs duties was higher in England than in any 
other country in the world, viz., 12s. 2d., as against 11s. 8d. in the 
United States and 8s. 2d. in Germany. We taxed articles of 
universal consumption such as tea, sugar, wine, tobacco, cocoa, 
coffee, and dried fruits, at the exclusive cost of the consumer, 
and, quite apart from any larger ideas, our own domestic needs 
alone afforded an overwhelming case for reduction of taxation. 
(Ministerial cheers, accompanied by painful reflections concern- 
ing old-age pensions.) But, as Mr. Hills observed, if taxes were 
reduced, why reduce them for nothing? If we reduced them 
to our Colonies, we got very great advantages in exchange. We 
could grant a large measure of preference within the limits of 
our present scale of duties, and without departing from the 
principle of Free Trade. Hitherto Liberals have denounced 
Preference as involving food taxation, and they virtuously 
decline to federate the Empire on the stomachs of the people, 
&c. &c., but that their s0-possumus attitude springs less from 
their love of Free Trade than from their hatred of the Empire 
is clear from the astounding declaration of Mr. Winston 
Churchill that even to promote freer trade between Mother 
Country and Colonies the Government would not reduce 
existing duties. “We are bound to state our view at whatever 
cost, or whatever disappointment may result therefrom. We do 
not enter the Conference with an open mind upon this subject.” 
They are only in favour of those forms of Free Trade which, 
according to Cobden, make for the dissolution of the Empire. 
They oppose all freedom of trade which makes for its consolida- 
tion. The nation will not fail to take note of Mr. Churchill’s 
statement that the Government refuse to cheapen the food and 
drink of the people by reducing existing duties on Colonial 
goods, 


SIR CHARLES DILKE displayed his usual omniscience regarding 
details, combined with his usual impotence to grasp principles 


India. or ideas, and he seriously imagined that he anni- 

hilated the case for Imperial Preference by 
pointing out the tolerably obvious fact that India occupied a 
different position from the self-governing Colonies, and by 
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quoting a somewhat impulsive despatch written by Lord 
Curzon before the author had had any opportunity of con- 
sidering the larger aspects of the question. One great merit 
of the policy of Preference is that it imposes no compulsion 
and if it did not suit the interests of India, no Tariff. Re- 
former would wish to coerce her into a commercial union, 
and she could perfectly well remain outside an arrangement 
embracing the white population of the Empire. But it so 
happens that the same Blue-book containing Lord Curzon’s 
despatch also contains, unbeknown to Sir Charles Dilke, a 
masterly memorandum by Sir Edward Fitzgerald Law (late 
Financial Member of the Viceroy’s Council) indicating the 
advantages to India of securing a preference in the British 
market. There were, of course, the usual Cobdenite misrepre- 
sentations throughout the debate as regards the attitude of the 
Colonies, and the usual belittlement of the colonial market, 
varied by Mr. Lloyd-George’s onslaught on the prosperous 
“gentlemen farmers” of Canada, whom the British people were 
asked to “subsidise” !_ Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who has lately 
returned from Australia, made the portentous announcement 
that the Australians are Protectionists—a cry taken up by several 
other speakers as regards other Colonies. By this time every 
one ought to be aware that every community outside these 
islands, including every British Colony, is more or less Protec- 
tionist, with the solitary exception of the Turkish Empire (which, 
by the way, a Liberal Government has recently allowed to adopt 
a higher tariff at the cost of British trade). But that does not 
affect the fact that the chief self-governing British Colonies are 
anxious, not only for economic but for political reasons, to give 
the Mother Country an advantage over the foreigner in their great 
and growing markets on those goods which they still import 
and will continue to import from abroad, and as our 
own kinsmen buy from us in pounds, whereas foreigners 
buy in shillings, it is impossible to exaggerate the value of these 
preferences, or, looking to the future, to estimate their potentiali- 
ties. Every other nation would jump at the offers now being 
made to us, and thanks to our supineness and stupidity, several 
of our competitors are actively angling at the present moment 
for the Canadian preferences which are rated so low by the 
Dilkes, the Lloyd-Georges, the Winston Churchills, and other 
Parliamentary wiseacres. Mr. Austen Chamberlain wound up 
the debate in a closely reasoned, powerful speech, in every 
respect worthy of the son of his father, ending with an earnest 
appeal to the House of Commons not to throw away the present 
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golden opportunity of consolidating the Empire. It was like 
talking to mud. 


Mr. Bonar Law had already stated the case against doing 
nothing with such unanswerable force that no one on the 
Ministerial Bench even attempted to answer him, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the corner-boy of 
Downing Street, having contented himself with 
the childish taunt that Mr. Bonar Law had made “a frankly 
Protectionist speech.” It would be as puerile for Mr. Bonar Law 
to refuse to answer a speech by Mr. Winston Churchill because 
it was “a Free Trade speech,” and therefore not worth answer- 
ing, because Free Trade had been rejected by the entire civilised 
world. Our planet is literally peopled by Protectionists, and 
politicians who at this time of day refuse to discuss Protection 
are below the intellectual level of the Dodo. We are sick of such 
cant, from which some Tariff Reformers are not wholly free, as 
it is not uncommon to hear them describe themselves as “ Free 
Traders,” in defiance of the Duke of Devonshire’s dictum at the 
opening of the Fiscal controversy that we can’t be Free Traders 
as there is no Free Trade. The value, and indeed the vital 
necessity, of the Imperial market to the British nation, was 
conclusively established by Mr. Bonar Law, who pointed out 
that during the last twenty-five years our exports of manufactured 
goods to the great industrial countries of the world had actually 
grown rather less than greater, while their tariffs continued to be 
raised against us. Normally, therefore, we could not hope for any 
increasein our manufactured exports to competitive communities, 
who deliberately tried to exclude our finished goods and to buy 
only our raw materials. Then, again, in the neutral markets, 
such as China and South America, we were not holding our own 
in comparison with our chief rivals, as was shown by the 
significant Board of Trade return issued last year; our most 
important market at the present moment was our own Empire, 
which took 40 per cent., or nearly half of our manufactured 
goods, of which one-third went to India; but, unfortunately, our 
Indian trade was not increasing, and it was only in our self- 
governing Colonies that it was increasing. Nor was this all, 
According to the official memorandum of the Board of Trade, 
“it appears from these tables that our exports of manufactures 
to British possessions consist of more finished goods than to 
foreign countries, and that the rate of increase of most-finished 
goods to British possessions has not only been much greater than 
those of other classes of goods to those places, but much greater 


Mr. Bonar 
Law’s Speech. 
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than that of finished goods to foreign countries.” As regards 
labour employed, more than one half of our exports of manu- 
factured goods went to countries under the flag, and the only 
market which had grown in the last twenty-five years was the 
Colonial market. 


AND what of the future ? asked Mr. Bonar Law. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
had declared that what the nineteenth century meant for the 
Ps Diets United States, the twentieth century would be 

for Canada. If we were sensible business men, 
conducting our business on business lines, should we not try to 
keep that market, which was already immense and was going to 
be so much more immense in the future ? But how could it be 
kept without Preference? It was sufficiently difficult for us to 
compete against foreign countries in manufactured goods even 
in our home market. How could we hope to compete success- 
fully in more distant markets? Experience had shown us what 
Preference meant for this country, as prior to the Preferential 
policy our exports to Canada had been steadily falling, while 
those of our competitors were steadily increasing. As aman of 
business, Mr. Bonar Law put it as a matter of business. The 
Canadian preference meant for us something like 10 per cent. 
over foreign goods; if it were possible to compete without 
Preference, obviously we should compete better with a pull of 
10 percent. Take a concrete case. If we exported locomotives 
to Canada, of which the home value was about £4000, Prefer- 
ence meant that on each locomotive we paid £518 less duty than 
any foreign country. If we quoted for a locomotive £4500 
to the Canadian buyer, and any other country quoted £4000, 
we obtained the order. The Colonies undoubtedly intended to 
develop their manufacturing power, and all we could ask for and 
hope for was that what they had to buy abroad they should, as far 
as possible, buy from the Mother Country, and it was surely worth 
our while to secure that the growing quantity of things they 
must buy, they should buy from us, The Preferential policy had 
not been invented by Mr. Chamberlain, but had been brought 
forward by the Colonial Premiers, and persistently pressed upon 
us at various Imperial Conferences during the last twenty 
years. They were coming again this year, and they would 
find the Party in power absolutely pledged to refuse even 
to consider this subject. But though the Unionists might 
not be numerous in Parliament, they had polled nearly 
half the nation at the General Election, and if the Opposition 
showed itself favourable to Preference, the Premiers would 
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return home saying, ‘We can afford to wait.” But if, while one 
Party was hostile the other was indifferent, then the Colonies 
would say, “ This has been our ideal; we have believed in it; 
we believe in it still; but if the Mother Country will not have it 
we must look elsewhere.” The final rejection of the policy of 
Preference by the people of this country would kill the possi- 
bility of the commercial federation of the Empire, and would 
necessarily drive the Canadians into the commercial arms of the 
United States, and possibly into their political arms, It would, 
in fact, be the beginning of the end of the British Empire. It 
is amazing that an assembly which regards itself as representa- 
tive of a practical people, like the British House of Commons, 
should remain deaf to such argument, that men who claim to 
be intelligent should allow it to be laughed out of court as 
“Protection,” and should deliberately reject the policy of 
treating our own kinsmen better than the foreigner and rival 
by a majority of 34 to 1, viz.,°353 to 98, after which by the 
irony of fate our sapient legislators settled down to four or five 
hours’ discussion on the lack of employment in Free Trade 
England on an Amendment to the Address moved by Mr. Thorne, 
pointing out that “five per cent. of our most highly skilled 
artisans are out of employment.” The seconder, Mr. O'Grady, 
declared that out of our industrial population of sixteen millions 
there were no less than 880,000 out of work, and he predicted that 
the present 5 per cent. would soon grow to Io per cent. or 15 
per cent. Under the circumstances Mr. John Burns’ petulant 
exclamation that “ they did not want to hear any more about 
Germany” is only human, In spite of the House of Commons 
Tariff Reform is advancing by leaps and bounds; but will it 
come in time to save the Empire ? 


THE Preference debate was enlivened by an _ unregrettable 
incident which attracted additional attention, owing to the folly of 

the military martinet who mismanages the affairs 
aboard of the Unionist Party. A Unionist Member, Mr. 
roses. Rowland Hunt, actually had the courage to say on 
the floor of the House of Commons what practically all Unionists 
are saying everywhere else. It is good fora Party to contain men 
with no axe of their own to grind, who have the courage of their 
convictions, however unpalatable those convictions may be to 
the powers that be. It is particularly good for the Unionist 
Party in its present plight that there should be sincere and 
candid speech. It is bad for any party to be ruled by men as hide- 
bound and tyrannical as our Chief Whip, who has “ punished,” 
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if it be a punishment, Mr. Hunt for his outspokenness by re- 
moving his name from the official list of Unionist Members—a 
step which should promote the offender’s popularity among his 
constituents. As a Joyal Unionist Mr. Hunt voted with his Party, 
while Mr. F.W. Lambton voted with the Radicals, without suffer- 
ing any pains and penalties ; and yet Sir Alexander Acland Hood 
would look rather foolish if Mr. Lambton’s example were 
generally followed, and all the Unionist members marched into 
the Government lobby. Our readers shall judge for themselves 
as to the nature of Mr. Hunt's offence. After emphasising 
the seriousness of the Imperial outlook, Mr. Hunt declared that 
“the heaviest drag on the wheel of Colonial Preference at the 
last General Election” was “the right hon. gentleman whose 
personal charm and great intellectual gifts and great power of 
debate were acknowledged on all sides of the House,” ic. 
Mr. Balfour who before the election had “declined to put 
forward any policy which any ordinary person could understand, 
or which could appeal to the Imperial instincts of the British 
people,” with the result that his followers “could never 
give a straight answer to a straight question.” He was 
therefore primarily responsible for the Unionist catastrophe. 
But when the election was over Mr. Balfour was “ squeezed by 
the Tariff Reformers,” and taking, as usual, the line of least resist- 
ance, “they got their valentine,” and for a short time things 
seemed to be going all right. “But for about a year the right 
hon. gentleman never said one word about Colonial Pre- 
ference,’ and when he did say something at Hull, “he gave 
the Tariff Reformers something to cheer over, and, as usual, 
took it back with the other hand.” It was always the same. 
Mr. Balfour was “fond of standing still and doing nothing.” 
He was “strong in the House of Commons,” and enjoyed 
the support of his colleagues on the Front Opposition 
Bench, who were all “tied by the time-honoured ties of honour 
and loyalty.” But Unionists generally felt “we must have a 
leader who knows his own mind, who will say what he thinks, 
and give us a lead in Imperial policy and social reforms.” They 
could not follow a leader who had no definite policy, and whom 
they could not understand. If Colonial Preference was to win 
the next election, its advantages and necessity would have to be 
advocated and explained inside and outside the House; there 
must be a lead from their leader ; pious opinions were of no use; 
and he earnestly appealed to Mr. Balfour to descend from his 
Olympian heights. And so say all of us. 
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IT is no doubt unusual for a rank-and-filer thus publicly to apo- 
strophise his leader, but the circumstances are peculiar, if not 
Lord Randolph's unique, Owing to the persistent and prolonged 


refusal of Mr. Balfour to give his party an intelli- 
gible lead. Every one who has followed his 
utterances during the four years’ fiscal controversy, which 
culminated in the highly ambiguous deliverance of Hull, which 
convinced the Spectator that Mr. Balfour had reverted to Free 
Imports, will feel that Mr. Hunt’s comments are abundantly 
justified. Indeed, his speech almost reads like a proposition of 
Euclid. Mr. Balfour himself drove home his follower’s criticism 
by his astonishing egg-dance during this very debate, which 
simply bewildered the House of Commons, and reduced the 
spirits of the Unionist Party below zero. How is it possible to 
carry a great reform which depends for its success on the 
support of plain people, under the leadership of a leader who, 
however personally fascinating and intellectually distinguished, 
resolutely refuses to give a lead understanded of the people ? 
If this country consisted exclusively of college dons or were 
one vast Athenzeum Club, Mr. Balfour’s Scotch subtlety would 
be no drawback, but it undoubtedly repels the English democracy 
and is not understood even north of the Tweed. Indeed, we are 
constantly reminded by the present deplorable plight of the 
Party of the terribly prophetic sentence in one of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s South African letters when he heard that his former 
colleague of the Fourth Party had been selected to lead the 
Unionists in the House of Commons: “So Arthur Balfour is 


really leader, and Tory democracy, the genuine article, is at an 
end,” 


Prophecy. 


THE eloquent efforts of various members of the mutual admira- 
tion society who occupy the Front Opposition Bench in the 
P .,..._ House of Commons to stifle all independent 
arty Criticism ... . “ai ” 
and Party criticism by the parrot cry of disloyalty, As 
singularly absurd in the light of the Unionist 

Leader’s early career as an independent critic of 
the Conservative Mandarinate, and it is satisfactory to note that 
Mr. Balfour himself has refused to join in these ridiculous 
demonstrations. He is larger-minded than most of his colleagues, 
and he gracefully acknowledged at Hull that he had no reason 
to complain of any criticism, and unlike his sycophants in the 
public Press, he does not for a moment question the good faith 
of those Unionists who, in the interests of all the causes for 
which the Unionist Party stands, are endeavouring to educate 


Loyalty. 
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their masters. After all they are only imitators, however feeble, 
of Mr. Balfour himself, who, greatly to his credit, after the 
Conservative débdcle of 1880, banded himself together with certain 
brilliant associates, of whom Lord Randolph Churchill was the 
most brilliant, for the purpose of “prodding up” the Front 
Benchers of those days, whom they irreverently christened “ the 
Goats.” The Fourth Party were passionately hated by all 
Tapers and Tadpoles, and precisely the same artillery was dis- 
charged at them as Mr. Walter Long recently directed against 
every one who ventures to question the present management and 
leadership of our party—which has landed us in the greatest 
catastrophe in Parliamentary annals. Mr. Balfour and his 
friends declined to be deterred by the current cant about party 
loyalty from discharging what they regarded as a party duty, or 
from making themselves odious to the powers that be, of whom 
the principal was the Opposition Leader in the House of 
Commons, that eminent and highly-respected Conservative 
statesman Sir Stafford Northcote, of whom Lord Randolph 
Churchill said, “His gentle disposition and good intentions 
would have saved any one from attack except a Leader of the 
Opposition.” Indeed Mr. Balfour, though adevoted party man, 
did not hesitate on one memorable occasion (August 20, 1880), 
at a great party meeting at the Carlton Club, from delivering a 
speech which was practically a vote of censure on Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and as such must have been equally painful to its 
author and to its object. To accuse him of being animated by 
personal animosity towards Sir Stafford Northcote would have 
been as idiotic as it is to accuse critics of the present Leadership 
of personal animosity towards Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour be- 
lieved that Sir Stafford Northcote, admirable as he was in many 
ways, had not the necessary gifts to restore the fortunes of 
the Conservative Party. We believe that Mr. Balfour, though 
an infinitely cleverer man than Sir Stafford Northcote and the 
most charming man in our public life, does not understand the 
British people and is not understood by them, and therefore 
cannot restore the broken fortunes of the Unionist Party. 


EVERY one knows that as a result of the strenuous “ disloyalty” 
of the Fourth Party, there was an amazing transformation-scene 
in the House of Commons, where the big battalions 
of the Radical Government were continually 
harassed and humilated, and occasionally defeated, 
while the Conservatives in the country awoke from their sleeping 
sickness, and were reinforced by the Tory democracy, and the 


Two Pre- 
cedents. 
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foundations were laid of the subsequent twenty years of Unionist 
Government. It is a most honourable episode in Mr. Balfour’s 
history. The conditions to-day are not very dissimilar from those 
which prevailed in 1880, except that we have suffered a greater 
catastrophe, and consequently greater missionary zeal is required. 
But unfortunately there is no Fourth Party to revivify our ranks 
and to stimulate the masses. There is, on the contrary, a notable 
increase of subserviency among our Parliamentarians, and 
every one who refuses to cry “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ” 
is derided as a lunatic or denounced as a traitor, while any spark 
of independence, as we see in the case of Mr. Rowland Hunt, is 
instantly extinguished with the abject acquiescence of the rank 
and file. That is one reason that we habitually cut such a pitiable 
figure in the House of Commons, and still hold such a deplorable 
position in the country. Up to date we have gained a single 
by-election in fourteen months, and that was in a three-cornered 
fight against a cousin of Mr. Winston Churchill. That so far 
there is no serious symptom of reaction against the Campbell- 
Bannerman Government—the most dangerous which has ever 
held office in this country—is shown by recent by-elections. 
Not only was Mr, McKenna’s Welsh seat unchallenged, but Perth 
has been allowed to go by the board without even the show of a 
struggle, and Banffshire is as bad as ever. Only from South Aber- 
deen, where Mr. Ronald McNeill placed Tariff Reform in the 
forefront of his programme, is there any encouragement. Mr. 
Balfour advises his followers to cultivate “ burning enthusiasm.” 
We only wish we saw the faintest flicker of the feu sacré on the 
Front Bench. If Tariff Reformers cannot get a lead they must 
give a lead, and as they have to rope in a considerable contingent 
of Radical electors, it is bad tactics on their part to treat the 
Fiscal question as a party question, and to be continually 
harping on the fact—which happens not to be true—that Mr, 
Balfour is a Tariff Reformer. Bright and Cobden conducted 
their great Tariff Reform agitation sixty years ago in very different 
fashion. They never pursued any party politician, because they 
knew that directly they had sufficient public opinion behind 
them, the party politicians would tumble over one another in 
their anxiety to be identified with a popular policy, and this is 
precisely what happened. Cobden never went cap in hand to 
Sir Robert Peel, it was Sir Robert Peel who came cap in 
hand to Cobden, and if the Conservative leader had not 
embraced the opportunity, it would have been greedily grasped 
by that time-serving Whig, Lord John Russell. It is unnecessary 
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for us to remain “on the knee” to Mr. Balfour. If we are 
worth our salt, within a very few years all political oppor- 
tunists will be “on the knee” to us. 


THE excessive attention devoted to the somewhat sterile proceed- 
ings of Parliament compels us to crowd more interesting and 
The Situati important events. While the German Emperor 
e Situation ; 

i: adie has been sO fortunate as to secure the election of 

a tame Reichstag, which will assist him in riding 
rough-shod over his foes at home and abroad, his less fortunate 
“Eastern neighbour,” the Russian Emperor, finds himself con- 
fronted by a new Duma, two-thirds of whose members form an 
irreconcilable Opposition, and Court circles are already discuss- 
ing the possibility of another General Election, which would 
probably produce a still more intractable body. It may be hoped 
that the Premier, M. Stolypin, who has on the whole exercised a 
moderating and beneficent influence, may be able to dissuade his 
Sovereign from such a blunder. We publish one of the most 
illuminating articles on the condition of Russia (A Ramble in 
Russia, from the pen of Dr. Hagberg Wright) which have yet 
appeared in print. The unequal contest between Church and 
State in France, in which the former has been worsted all along 
the line, owing to the overruling of the French Hierarchy, who 
were always prepared to come to terms with the Republic, by 
the Vatican, which has steadily sought war and does not appre- 
ciate the situation in France, has entered an obscure phase at the 
moment owing to dissensions in the Republican Party. The 
Combes faction resent the existence of any Government of which 
they do not form a part, and they are working no less strenuously 
than the Vatican to thwart a settlement. Should they get the 
upper hand they would close the Churches, and give the Pope the 
excuse he longs for of substituting private for public worship, 
and of placing the Church completely at the mercy of the monks. 
The Combeists are intriguing at every step against M. Briand’s 
policy of conciliation, and desperate efforts have been made to 
foment differences between M. Briand and the Premier, M. 
Clemengeau ; but, so far, they have failed, and so long as there 
is no actual split in the Cabinet, it is permissible to hope for a 
tolerable modus vivendi between the temporal and spiritual 
Powers. The condition to which the Clergy have been reduced 
by the zon-possumus attitude of their superiors is pitiable. 
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THE hand of death has been peculiarly heavy during the past 
month. Lord Goschen died suddenly on February 7, to the 
sorrow of his political friends and foes, as he 
was ever a sturdy ally and ever a_ valiant 
fighter. The Press has done ample justice to his administrative 
and financial achievements, though it is less for these that he 
will be remembered than for his stirring service to the cause of 
the Union during the doubtful days of 1886, and for the gallantry 
with which he stepped into the breach created in Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government by the petulant desertion of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Among other distinguished personages who have 
passed away are Princess Clémentine, the last surviving child 
of Louis Philippe, a woman of remarkable force of character ; 
Carducci, the famous Italian poet; and Professor Dimitri 
Mendeleff, the great Russian chemist, who discovered the 
Periodic Law, and received the homage of the Royal Society 
two years ago. At home, in addition to Lord Goschen, 
we have lost Lord Davey, the living embodiment of law; 
a distinguished soldier, Sir Archibald Alison, son of the 
historian and Chairman of the Channel Tunnel Committee 
of 1882; Sir William Russell the Times correspondent in the 
Crimean War ; Lord Thring, the great Parliamentary draughts- 
man, who devoted his life to giving precision to the crude ideas of 
callow politicians; and last, but not least, Sir Godfrey Lushington, 
who, though less prominent in the public eye than some of his 
contemporaries, as his best work was done behind the scenes, 
was essentially a great public servant, with an almost unique 
standard of public duty. A sympathetic Appreciation in the 
Times has borne tribute to the remarkable quality of his official 
work, which was due to heart as much as to brains. Upon 
all who came across him in his Home Office days he made a 
deep and abiding impression, while as a member of various 
Royal Commissions he always cheerfully undertook the lion’s 
share of the work on one condition, that he received no thanks. 
No less remarkable was his outlook on public affairs outside his 
own special province. He brought a fresh, vigorous and un- 
prejudiced mind to bear on each new political problem that 
arose, which made his opinion always worth hearing, all the 
more as, although Sir Godfrey Lushington’s life had been passed 
at home, he was a great Imperialist who loved every corner of 
the British Empire. In private life he was a man of noble 
nature, and will long be mourned by those who were privileged 
to know him, 


Obituary. 


Qo me Oo  * 


A PLEA FOR THE DEMOCRATISATION 
OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


UPwarpbs ofa year has now passed since the break-up of the 
Unionist Party—by which I mean the party of mixed Conserva- 
tives and Liberals which was in power a twelvemonth or so ago, 
and is now powerless. On the morrow of a crushing defeat the 
vanquished were too distraught to know whom to blame for the 
disaster, or to what causes to attribute it. They were not, then, 
in a sufficiently settled state of mind or in a mood to forma 
sound judgment on momentous events of recent occurrence ; 
but the time has now, I venture to think, arrived when we may 
consider dispassionately how it came about that a great political 
party could all of a sudden be reduced to a condition of impo- 
tence. I pass over causes which have been on the tip of every 
one’s tongue, such as defective organisation, the split on the 
Fiscal question, Chinese slavery, and so on, not because these 
are of no account, for, on the contrary, they are of much account, 
but because I desire in this article to confine my observations to 
a side of the subject which has not received the attention it 
merits—I mean the personal side. 

That every action depends for its efficiency in the main on the 
personal qualities of the actor is such a truism that, as is the case 
with all truisms, we are apt to overlook it, especially where the 
work to be done, though it may affect us as members of a com- 
munity, does not touch us individually. If it were not so, and if 
we exacted the same degree of competency in our rulers as we 
seek for and expect to find in those to whom we entrust the 
conduct of any business in which we may be engaged we—I 
speak as a Unionist—should have at least criticised, if we had 
not the spirit actually to condemn, the system which during the all 
but twenty years of Unionist government filled the Treasury Bench 
with a succession of distinguished amateurs whose chief claims 
to a seat there consisted in their wealth, their birth, and their 
assured position in society. I have spoken of these gentlemen 


as our rulers, and so to all intents and purposes they were, for if 
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there was one change more marked than another in the conduct of 
public affairs in Parliament during the period in question, it 
was that the influence or power of the Executive increased while 
that of the Legislature diminished. Mr. Asquith, with the 
pardonable licence of a statesman set on displacing his political 
opponents, observing on this change in the lifetime of the last 
Parliament, said that it threatened to turn the House of Commons 
‘into a mere automatic machine for registering the will of the 
Executive of the day.” 

In any event, the composition of the Executive is a matter of 
more moment now than in former years, when private members’ 
rights were less restricted than they are at present, and when the 
House had not given up to the Government the entire control 
of the order and conduct of the nation’s business. Just as the 
House of Commons is becoming more and more representative 
of the various grades and sections of the community, so should 
the Ministerial bench be filled not merely with able men (ability 
in a Minister goes, or ought to go, without saying), but with men 
who by reason of their bringing up, their associations, their 
occupations, and their social position are in touch with and can 
comprehend the wants and understand the feelings of more than 
one section of the community. The Administrations which held 
office continuously with a brief interregnum, from 1886 to 1905, 
contained few, very few, of such men. Nor is this to be wondered 
at when we remember that Lord Salisbury was for the most part 
of the time the statesman on whom lay the duty of choosing his 
colleagues—Lord Salisbury, who thought “the classes and the 
dependents of class” to be the strongest ingredients in the com- 
position of the Tory Party. That this opinion influenced him in 
his Ministerial appointments may be gathered from a remark he 
let fall when one of them was the subject of adverse criticism in 
the House of Lords, “The field of selection,” said he, “for the 
occupants of the chief offices of State is small in our country.” 
I once had the curiosity with the help of a well-known genea- 
logical guide to endeavour to trace the relationships and con- 
nections between the various members of the Conservative 
Ministry, but had to give up the attempt in despair, so 
numerous were they and so interwoven. One fact, however, 
was abundantly clear, namely, that the field from which they 
had been selected was “ small,” seeing that, with a few exceptions, 
some noteworthy, it is true, the Administration to which my 
researches had been directed—and the same might be said of all 
the Unionist Administrations—was composed of men drawn 

exclusively from the upper ranks of society. In short, it was a 
coterie of great families. Now to what does this system of 
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restricting the field of selection tend? It tends to the establish- 
ment of a governing class of distinguished amateurs, untrained in 
habits of business and out of touch with the bulk of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. Chamberlain were to my mind the 
only occupants of the chief offices of State during the long 
reign of the Unionists of whom it could be said that they were 
men of business, although it is in the highest degree improbable 
that there were not to be found many men in public life fitted 
by early training to serve their country with ability little if at all 
inferior to theirs. That such men were not found is due, I 
imagine, to the fact that they were not looked for. In the ranks 
of the nobility and wealthy commoners there is always a succes- 
sion of men ambitious of political distinction, who, by reason 
of their birth and their social position, come well within Lord 
Salisbury’s “small field of selection.” It is easier, as well as 
more in accordance with their own inclinations, for the dis- 
pensers of patronage to introduce men of this class to public 
life than to search for men of exceptional ability in the lower 
grades of the community. Thus, although efficiency for the 
public service should be the first consideration in making ap- 
pointments to official posts, it would seem as if oftentimes the 
interests of some favoured individual and his views and future 
prospects were the chief grounds of hisadvancement. Instances 
could be adduced of the promotion of the eldest sons or heirs- 
presumptive of peers to seats on the Treasury Bench not by 
reason of any special merit or aptitude on their part, but in order 
that a term of office in the Commons might be held to support 
their claim to be included in the Ministry on their transfer from 
the Lower to the Upper House. Indeed, it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that during the later years of Unionist 
Government the Ministerial front bench was little else than a 
nursery for young noblemen. 

So long as the country prospers and is at peace no great harm 
results from placing the reins of power in the hands of dis- 
tinguished amateurs, well-bred, cultured, and amiable ; accus- 
tomed to treat their associates with courtesy and to be so treated 
themselves ; and who would regard a social solecism with more 
horror than a breach of the commandments, The ordinary 
routine business of the country is transacted by the permanent 
officials who are quite satisfied with having as the nominal heads 
of their respective departments pleasant, easy-going chiefs who, in- 
terfering with established usage as little as is consistent with a 
moderate degree of initial interest in their new functions, settle 
down to a quiet acceptance of things as they are, and find the 
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best outlet for their zeal in eloquent speeches, giving promise of 
reforms which they have no prospect of effecting. But in times 
of depression, distress, or national danger, rougher men, men 
cast ina sterner mould, men whose early lives have been hard, 
men who know by bitter experience the condition of the masses 
of the community, men forced by the exigencies of their 
respective callings to be ready of resource, prompt in 
action, self-reliant and of good judgment or they would lose 
their business, their clients, or their work, are needed. For lack 
of such men we drifted into the Boer War. 

Although English Ministers were thoroughly well informed of 
the long premeditated policy of the Boers and of the means at their 
disposal for carrying it out, and knew that this policy was wholly 
inconsistent with the maintenance of British supremacy in South 
Africa, they seemed quite unable to grasp the situation. They 
adopted kid-glove methods of diplomacy entirely out of place in 
dealing with men of a hard nature, possessed with a fanatical belief 
in the righteousness of their cause and of their power to ensure its 
success. When these methods failed, as they were bound to fail, 
Ministers hesitated to take overt steps to defend the territories of 
the Crown lest they should irritate the Boers and precipitate 
hostilities, which by a show of moderation, fortified by occa- 
sional hints of the risk of rousing the British lion, they hoped 
to avert. It cannot be doubted that a firm attitude, coupled with 
an adequate and timely display of force, would have been effec- 
tive in bringing the Transvaal Government to a true sense of the 
situation, and would have saved the cost in blood and treasure 
of a war which cannot be described as other than disastrous. 
It was a pitiable spectacle that presented by Ministers when 
by way of explaining and excusing the defeats sustained by our 
arms in the earlier stages of the war, they sheltered themselves 
behind their military advisers, querulously complained that for 
the first time in history British soldiers found themselves opposed 
to mounted antagonists, and sought to allay the just apprehen- 
sions of the nation by alleging that it was ever the fate of British 
troops to meet with! reverses at the outset of a campaign. Men 
to whom the direction of a nation’s policy and the management 
of its business are entrusted should have sufficient grasp of 
affairs and soundness of judgment to enable them to test the 
value of advice by whomsoever given and on whatsoever subject, 
and, having accepted it, sufficient strength of mind to bear their 
share of responsibility for its results. Not to know that the 
Boers and their horses were inseparable was culpable ignorance. 
To enter on a war, of the probability of which the course of 
events had given ample warning, without forethought, without 
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due preparation, without plan, without counting the cost, without 
any accurate topographical information of the country which 
would be the theatre of the war, and without any apparent con- 
sciousness of the true character of the impending contest was to 
court disaster. I do not think that I overstate the case when I 
say that to the incapacity and negligence of our then rulers were 
due the reverses we suffered, the prolongation of the war, the 
sacrifice of brave men’s lives, and the squandering of millions 
of the public money. Results such as these were the natural 
outcome of a system of choosing our rulers not for their 
sense, intelligence, and experience, but for their position in 
Society, their hereditary claims to political advancement, and 
their wealth. 

If I am right in the foregoing contentions, one of the deter- 
mining causes of the overwhelming defeat of the Unionist Party, 
was that the leading men of that Party were too much of the 
same strain of blood, and that just as a mesalliance with a 
kitchen wench or a tenderness for a footman has restored many 
a noble family to wits and vigour, so would our Unionist leaders 
bestrengthened by crossing with a more robust if less aristocratic 
stock. Ido not impute fora moment want of ability to our lead- 
ing men. They abound in ability of a sort. Having rubbed 
shoulders with men of the world, travelled men, men of eminence 
in science and art, and frequented the haunts of great folks from 
their youth, they have a surplus of savoir faire. In easy if not 
affluent circumstances themselves, associating for the most part 
with men in like case, and never mixing on terms of equality with 
persons outside Society, their habits and modes of thought are 
those of the leisured classes, the classes who with nothing to ruffle 
them take no violent likes and dislikes, and, if the outward forms 
of decorum are duly observed, regard with unconcern social 
vices and delinquencies which persons of less refinement wonld 
sharply condemn. Not their habits and modes of thought only, 
but the judgments they form on matters of national and social 
import, must necessarily be influenced by the views and 
opinions of those with whom they are oftenest in contact. Now 
the views and opinions of the leisured classes are affected by 
their way of life and their surroundings, and are therefore 
different from those of the community at large, that is of the 
men and women on whose daily toil the nation’s welfare, pros- 
perity, and security rest. Moreover, when the majority of the 
occupants of the chief offices of State are drawn from the higher 
ranks of the community, undue importance attaches to position 
in “ Society” and toa sufficiency of means to enable the holder 
of a Ministerial post to take his share in the costly entertain- 
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ments, and the ceremonial and other functions which make 
up so large a part of the life of the upper classes. 

Many men of acknowledged ability, capable of rendering 
valuable service to the State, have been passed over in favour 
of wealthier men of inferior calibre because their private 
means have been thought to be insufficient to enable them to fill 
official posts with becoming dignity, and to associate on easy and 
equal terms with the great folks who are supposed to exercise 
such vast influence in the political world. So far, indeed, as 
any influence over the public opinion of the nation is concerned, 
most great folks of the present day have next to none. What 
influence they have is of the backstairs order, and relates not to 
the formation of public opinion but to the formation of Minis- 
tries of all the mediocrities. As a means, therefore, of gauging 
public opinion, of ascertaining the real wants and feelings of the 
people, or of arriving at a sound judgment on matters of Imperial 
policy, association with the swarm of busy idlers, loungers 
through life, and mere pleasure-seekers who make up the bulk 
of week-end parties at great houses, and attendance at social 
functions where the “best people” assemble, are both useless 
and a waste of time, and consequently a hindrance to public 
business. Not only are the ablest men passed over, but they 
themselves are often forced to decline office, the tenure of which 
must be of uncertain duration, through dread of the cost that 
the mode of life they will be expected to adopt will entail. 

If therefore the Unionist Party is to return to power within 
a measurable distance of time, it is, I venture to affirm, the 
opinion of most men who have bestowed thought on the subject, 
that the leaders of that party should give their supporters assur- 
ance that the “field of selection” for the filling, not only of 
the “great offices of State,” but also of the lesser posts which 
form the lower rungs of the Ministerial ladder, will in the 
future be vastly enlarged. I have said that our “leaders” must 
give this assurance, though at the moment I can call to mind 
but one—Mr. Balfour—as, with the exception of Mr. Chamber. 
lain, who, exempt from criticism for the present, may, we hope, 
ere long resume his place in the front rank of the Unionist forces, 
there is no other Unionist statesman who so fills the public eye 
as he does. Perhaps I may be permitted here, as one who has 
had more than a quarter of a century’s experience of political 
life in and out of the House of Commons, to interpolate a few 
observations on Mr. Balfour as the Unionist leader. I do not 
profess to have any closer acquaintance with this statesman than 
a humble follower of the middle class can contrive to scrape when 
sitting on a back bench or rubbing shoulders in the division lobby, 
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Were it possible to fuse together President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Balfour, the resulting entity would make an ideal leader of the 
Unionist Party; President Roosevelt’s grit and tenacity of pur- 
pose supplying some obvious deficiencies in Mr. Balfour’s 
character. Listening time after time to Mr. Balfour in me 
House of Commons one was impressed with the notion that he 
is mastered by his own capacity. He has evidently from his 
youth been a great reader of good literature, for he has a copious 
vocabulary, and seldom fails to find the word that expresses most 
aptly his meaning, while long practice has given him fluency. 
These acquired gifts, coupled with a keener sense of humour 
than men of his race are commonly credited with, render him 
an attractive if not an eloquent speaker. He has an alert ...nd 
well-furnished mind. He can deal with any subject under dis- 
cussion with sufficient ability and show of knowledge to satisfy 
all but the masters of it, and these being for the most part 
plodding men are no match for him in dialectics. Thus it would 
seem as if capacity for grasping the salient points of a subject 
and readiness of resource in dilemmas were regarded by Mr. 
Balfour as effective enough for the occasion to render un- 
necessary the close and laborious application to the business in 
hand distasteful to a disposition naturally averse to toil. If 
his wit were less nimble, and if he were less expert in consequence 
in extricating himself from tight places, he would be conscious 
that a policy that he can explain perfectly to his own satisfaction 
would not be understood by inferior intellects unpractised in 
mental gymnastics, and therefore unable to grasp arguments not 
based on simple premisses. The bulk of us, according to Carlyle, 
are fools, and for my own part I am willing to admit the 
impeachment, so we are stupid enough to think many a man too 
clever by half merely because we cannot for the life of us dis- 
cover from his speeches in which direction he is drifting. 
Many of us must, I think, wish that Mr. Balfour, confronting the 
serried ranks of the Ministerialists as leader of his Majesty’s 
depleted Opposition, more nearly resembled in character the 
statesman depicted to me many years ago by an intelligent rustic 
in my employment who, criticising Mr. Gladstone’s feeble hand- 
ling of foreign affairs, said, “ What we wants, Sir, is a plain blunt 
man as knows his own mind to deal with such folks as them.” 

Not the least responsible among the duties of the leaders of 
to-day is that of looking for and bringing forward the leaders 
of to-morrow; yet this is a duty that, as regards the Unionist 
Party, has been neglected. There were during the last two 
sessions of the late Parliament plain signs of slackness on 
the part of Ministers. With the Boer war ended ; witha ccm- 
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manding majority in Parliament; with two years, or, if they had 
so minded, three of power still before them, they declined to 
undertake any onerous task, such, for example, as that most 
needed of measures, a Redistribution of Seats Bill, on the plea 
that a jaded House of Commons from which a number of their 
supporters intended at a general election to retire, could not be 
induced to transact any business which necessitated continuous 
attendance and prolonged sittings. The plea was an ungenerous 
one, for it was not their supporters but they themselves that had 
grown stale and in want of a rest cure ; and why ? for lack of 
new blood, of fresh and vigorous colleagues on the Treasury 
Bench. True it is that a question suddenly and, as I think, 
inopportunely raised, bred dissension in the Ministerial ranks ; 
but, apart from this, there were matters of the highest importance, 
notably that already mentioned—the Redistribution of Seats— 
wherein the Government could always have been sure of ample 
and steady support. That there were many changes on the 
Treasury Bench, especially in the last years of the Unionist 
Government, ! admit, but of what kind were they? Transfers 
of Ministers from one post to another, and appointments to 
minor offices of heirs to peerages or mere stopgaps. 

There were able men in the ranks of their supporters in the 
House of Commons whom Unionist Ministers might have called 
to their aid had they been so minded ; many instances will 
occur to every one. 

Sooner or Jater—later, I fear,rather than sooner—the pendulum, 
to use a hackneyed but handy metaphor, of public opinion will 
swing back and a Unionist, or, if that designation, as is possible, 
should then be no longer applicable, a Conservative Govern- 
ment will be again in power. That time, however, will assuredly 
be delayed longer than need be, and the Conservative Ministry of 
that day, when it comes, will be weaker than in the interests of the 
State arid of the partyit should be, unless the field of selection forthe 
prospective occupants of the Treasury Bench be greatly enlarged. 
Since it is the established though unwritten rule that Ministers 
must sit either in the Upper or the Lower House, to be a mem- 
ber of Parliament is an indispensable qualification for appoint- 
ment to the chief offices of State. Seeing that the Unionists 
are in overwhelming force in the House of Lords, it is in the 
House of Commons alone that the party needs strengthening, 
in quality as well asin numbers. This end can best be attained 
by a combination of three factors or conditions, namely, a clear 
policy to place before the country; a supply of suitable candi- 
dates ; and the failure of a Radical Government to retain the 
confidence of the nation. For the purposes of this article the 
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second of these is the condition to which I address myself, 
Having had a long experience of political organisation in many 
constituencies, I am convinced that a thorough change is neces- 
sary in the system of choosing the candidates for Parliament of 
the Unionist, or Conservative, Party. The first consideration, 
in the opinion of the organisers of that party, either at head- 
quarters or locally, is that the candidate should be a rich man, 
prepared to subscribe handsomely to the party funds and to all 
the institutions, be they what they may, in the constituency he 
seeks to represent. It is not surprising that this should be so, 
because, except perhaps on the eve of a general election and 
after a vigorous whip up, the funds of the majority, indeed I 
think I could say with truth of all Conservative associations, are 
atalowebb. A few wealthy men may give yearly five, ten, or 
twenty pounds apiece, but the rest of the subscriptions rapidly 
tail off, while the contributions of the bulk of the Conservative 
electors are conspicuous by their absence. The result too often 
is that the party have to fall back upon some well-to-do citizen 
who has reached an age when rest is sought rather than a renewal 
of labour, and who, even if he felt young enough and strong 
enough to undertake the supervision of a department of State, 
would have no inclination to accept office if it were offered him. 
To such men attendance in the House of Commons and the 
discharge of the ordinary functions of a private member do not 
constitute work—hard work such as they have been accustomed 
to in the building up of a successful business—but rather a light 
occupation in the nature of an agreeable break between the real 
labours they have undergone and the enforced leisure of old 
age. I do not deny that the presence of a sprinkling of men of 
this class in the House of Commons has some advantages. 
They often do good work on Committees, where their acquaint- 
ance with various branches of business enables them to make 
up for the deficiency in this respect of the ex-Ministers and 
gentry with handles to their names who are usually chosen to 
preside over those bodies, and as they seldom speak in the 
House except on subjects of which they have practical know- 
ledge, they are listened to with the attention which observations 
of such a kind, from their rarity, always command in that 
assembly. As I have said, however, the real work of these men 
is done before they enter the House, so that it is not from them 
that the Ministerial ranks can be filled. In default of moneyed 
men the Conservative Party in a constituency think themselves 
fortunate if they can induce some scion of a noble house to 
contest the seat on their behalf, quite irrespective of his fitness 
for a political career. 
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Now it is manifest that if the Unionist or Conservative party is 
to be strengthened by the return to Parliament of able men 
competent to take a prominent part in debate, and when the 
occasion arises to assist the then leaders of the party in carrying 
on the government of the country, this system of selecting candi- 
dates must either be abandoned or supplemented by methods of 
a more progressive and businesslike kind. Notwithstanding that, 
it is still the fashion with Radicals to affect to believe that the 
Conservative working man is non-existent, and in proof of the 
soundness of this opinion to adduce the fact that the Labour 
members, although for strategic purposes they regard themselves 
as constituting an independent party in the House of Commons, 
are all at heart Radicals, yet personal experience gained in four 
hotly contested elections in which success was mainly due to the 
votes of working-class electors, leaves no doubt in my mind that 
Conservative working men are numerous enough in many con- 
stituencies to place the candidate of their choice at the head of 
the poll. Howis it then, it will be asked, that there are not now 
Labour members sitting on the Opposition benches? The 
answer is not far to seek, A considerable proportion of the working 
classes have an organisation ready made in their trade unions. 
This organisation, started with the legitimate and indeed praise- 
worthy object of enabling the workers to obtain a fair share ih 
wages of the profits arising from the sale of the produce of their 
labour, has been utilised for the further object of selecting, 
securing the return to Parliament, and maintaining them when 
there, of representatives with a mandate to promote and give 
their support to measures specially designed to benefit their own 
class. Broadly speaking, the control of the trade unions is in 
the hands of the Radical members of them, and things can be 
made so unpleasant, not to say unbearable, for those who will not 
yield to their dictation, that the voice of opposition is stilled, and 
men vote and pay for the maintenance of representatives not 
because they approve of them, but because they themselves are 
not free agents. Men who are thrown together in their daily 
work, or as members of the same trade association, often sup- 
press their political opinions in order to avoid controversy, 
especially if they happen to be in a minority. The working classes 
who make use of their trade unions for political purposes are the 
only body of voters who possess an effective electoral machine 
always in going order. The rest of us have to depend on politica 
associations, which, not being concerned to support out of regard 
for our material interests, we are apt between elections to neglect 
and this whatever party we belong to; for in the matter of main 
taining such institutions in full vigour neither Radicals nor 
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Liberal Unionists are more successful than Conservatives. Asa 
consequence many, if not most, political clubs and associations 
have to be practically reconstituted ad hoc on the eve of a 
a general election. 

To a large extent the return to Parliament of men, whether 
of the working class or of any other class chosen for their 
representative character and their ability, is a question of moneys 
The trade unions have in a measure solved this question. 
Many of the Labour members are salaried officials of their unions, 
and where they hold no office, or where their salaries are insuffi- 
cient to keep them at Westminster, the necessary funds are raised 
by a levy on the members of the trade unions—a levy which 
none dare decline to pay. Non-unionist working men, in common 
with the generality of electors, can draw upon no such sources 
of income. When money is wanted, it must be raised by solicit- 
ing voluntary contributions ; and these, as I have said, are barely 
sufficient to maintain in existence clubs and associations, and, 
therefore, could not be relied on to provide the means of paying 
for the support of members of Parliament. The Conservative 
Party, like most political parties, has what may be termed a war 
chest—oftener empty than full, I suspect—from which grants in 
aid are made towards the election expenses of candidates who 
press for them, or who are known to be in necd of financial as- 
sistance. The receipts and disbursements are kept a close secret 
from all but a few persons, but I think I am not far wrong when 
I say that the contents of the war chest would go a very short 
way towards such a capital sum as, if invested, would yield an 
annual income sufficient to maintain at Westminster a body of 
Conservative members answering in numbers to the Labour mem- 
bers now in the House of Commons. I am so convinced of the 
necessity, in present circumstances, of reinforcing the depleted 
ranks of the Conservatives with men of ability, irrespective of 
wealth and social standing, and so sure that the financial aid most 
of such men would require could never be raised by voluntary 
contributions, that if I had now a seat in the House of Commons, 
I would recant opinions I have expressed there, and advocate 
payment of members by the State. 

The stock objection to the payment of members is that it 
would lead to the pursuit of politics becoming a profession in 
which men would engage for the sake of the income they would 
derive from it. Suppose, indeed, that this were really to happen, 
in what way would men in receipt of pay from the State for 
doing the work of Parliament, differ from other men in public 
departments or in private firms who are paid for their seivices 
if attendance were, as it should be, compulsory, and if the work 
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were done well. If we want work well done we engage the 
most competent men we can find and pay them well. Whether 
the workman be worthy of his hire is a question for his employer. 
The State in the persons of the electors is the employer of 
members of the House of Commons, and if a member fail in his 
duty his constituents can dismiss him. 

Besides the stock objection that payment of members would 
tend to professionalism in politics—a result in my opinion 
advantageous rather than not—there is the further contention 
that it would lead to corruption ; in other words, that members 
who were paid for their services to the State would be more 
easily bribed to give their vote for measures they did not honestly 
approve than members who were unpaid. This contention of 
course implies that the standard of morality of paid members 
must be lower than that of unpaid members. If there were any 
force in this implication, then the Labour members, not to 
mention some others who, as delegates of certain sections of 
the community receive salaries, ought to be less trustworthy 
than the rest of their colleagues in the House of Commons ; yet 
would any one venture to affirm or even to hint that they are 
so? Is the position in Parliament of members who are paid by 
their constituents, or by certain organised bodies mainly com- 
posed of men of their own class, adversely affected thereby, or 
are they treated with less respect than members who are not 
paid? On the contrary, representing as they do the most 
numerous and therefore the most powerful portion of the 
electorate there is a marked tendency, especially on the part of 
the occupants of the two front benches, to treat them with 
deference, and to refer to them in terms of eulogy that border 
on the fulsome. It has never been suggested by any one that 
because they are paid they can therefore express no independent 
opinions of their own, but are mere automatic machines into 
which when a salary is slipped the figure exclaims: “ My pay- 
masters, right or wrong.” 

As it is, the paid members are in the position of men whose 
constituents value their services sufficiently to pay for them, 
whereas the bulk of the unpaid members have to pay their con- 
stituents in some form or another, in order to obtain and retain 
their suffrages. Legalise payment of members by the State and 
none could point to subsidies from constituents in proof of 
superior merit. The funds of the trade unions would be relieved 
of a considerable burden, and those who now pay a share of the 
cost of representatives of whom at heart they disapprove would 
no longer be compelled to submit to the imposition of an 
unwelcome tax. A UNIONIST FREE-TRADER. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE NARROW 
SEAS 


SOME months have passed since the famous Admiralty Memo- 
randum announcing the formation of the Home Fleet as a 
new striking force was given to the country. By the time that 
this article appears in print, the full details of this scheme 
should have been disclosed to the public in the estimates. But 
unless great changes are made at the last moment, its general 
outlines are already well known to those who follow naval 
matters at all closely. All that can be said in defence of the 
Admiralty plans has been said by Admiralty apologists. Some 
have merely called the critics names; others have produced 
arguments which will have to be considered. The abuse may 
be left unanswered, for this is a matter which concerns the 
deepest interests of the Navy and the nation, and it must be 
studied calmly and dispassionately without any resort to 
personalities. 

More than two years ago the present Admiralty—or rather 
the present Sea Lords—decided to concentrate the strength of 
the fleet as far as possible in European waters. The principle 
adopted was excellent, though it was pushed to lengths which 
the Jamaica incident has since proved to be exceedingly 
dangerous to British influence and prestige, and which were 
not foreshadowed in the original Memorandum, explaining the 
changes in distribution. A large number of small units were 
brought home and for the most part thrown on the scrap- 
heap ; the Ncrth American and West Indian squadron was 
virtually abolished ; and the main British fleets in European 
waters were very greatly strengthened. The process of 
strengthening these fleets continued up to the middle of last 
year. At that date the main force was divided between the 
Channel fleet, the largest and most important of all the great 
fleets ; the Atlantic fleet, then based on Gibraltar, and the 
Mediterranean fleet. An armoured cruiser squadron was 
attached to each of these three fleets, An independent cruiser 
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squadron of six ships, armoured and protected cruisers, though 
the protected cruisers were in time to have been replaced by 
armoured cruisers, was available for the patrol of the Atlantic, 
In the naval ports at home were a number of ships with 
reduced or nucleus crews. Six battleships and six armoured 
or large protected cruisers were known as “ Emergency Ships ” 
and were held, nominally, at all events, in readiness to join 
the fleet at a few hours’ notice. Actually they would, in the 
opinion of able naval officers, have been quite unfit to take 
their place at once and without some weeks’ training in the 
fighting line. 

Such was the disposition of the fleet at the date when 125 
Radical members of Parliament sent their famous missive to 
the Prime Minister, demanding insistently reduced expendi- 
ture on the Navy. There is no proof that their demand had 
any real support among the British public which has never 
been disposed to stint its fleet. The demand was pressed at 
a most inopportune season, within a few months of the date 
when Germany had threatened France to put the German 
army in motion and cross the Lorraine frontier, and had 
received an intimation from the British Government that if 
such action were taken, she would find England standing side 
by side with France. 

If any reduction of the Navy had been permissible at such 
a moment, it should only have been on the condition that the 
British army was correspondingly increased to give effective 
aid to France in Lorraine. Such an increase in the army has 
never been contemplated. Even then the passing of the 
supplementary naval programme, known as the Novelle, by 
the German Reichstag in early 1906 was the strongest possible 
argument against any tampering with British naval superiority, 
It is not absolutely certain that the British Cabinet brought any 
pressure to bear upon the Admiraliy to carry out the wishes 
of its 125 supporters. Many Liberals most strongly deny any 
wish on the part of their party to cut down the British Navy. 
Yet,it is an ominous fact that the organised political persecution 
of Mr. Carlyon Bellaizs is instigated by the Liberal headquarters, 
because Mr. Bellairs had committed the sin of warning the 
nation against measures in which he, like many other naval 
officers, sees real danger to national interests. 

Whatever the attitude of the official Liberais, the result of 
the unpatriotic agitation against the Navy has been lamentable, 
One Dreadnought of the 1906-7 programme has been dropped; 
one large armoured cruiser of the 1905-6 programme hag 
been dropped; three large destroyers and four submarines have 
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been abandoned; one battleship, and perhaps two, of the 
original programme for 1907-8 have been struck off; and into 
the bargain the first-class battleship J/ontagu was lost in the 
year 1906. Thus at the very time when Germany was 
strengthening her Navy, the British Fleet was reduced actually 
or prospectively by four or five large armoured units and seven 
smaller craft. But, to be just to the Sea Lords, some case for 
delay in new construction could be put forward. The German 
Navy did not make the progress generally expected during 
1906. The two large battleships which, as | stated in the 
December issue of this Review, were to have been laid down 
in that month, have not as yet been actively pushed forward. 
So far as it is possible to ascertain what is happening in the 
German yards, only one of them had been begun in January, 
though orders for the material to be employed in the other 
had been given. The large armoured cruiser on the stocks at 
Kiel has been delayed pending the German Admiralty’s decision 
to alter her design so that she may be able to meet the British 
Invincibles. But it is only wise to remember that these delays 
will, in all probability, not affect the date at which the ships 
will be delivered, and which, as originally fixed, was the 
summer of 1909; also that they will not recur in the case of 
the ships to be built under this year’s German programme. 

Further important changes have been made in the German 
programme for the present year. It consists of two battleships 
of improved Dreadnought type, one large armoured cruiser of 
Invincible type, twelve large destroyers and some minor craft. 
The cost of the armoured cruiser which was by the original 
Novelle of 1906 only to have been £1,300,000 has been raised 
to £1,800,000, so that the vessel is certain to be larger than 
even the /nvincib/e, and will therefore like her verge upon the 
battleship. Not indeed that she would be capable of meeting 
a Dreadnought, but probably she would be quite capable of 
encountering any one or two of the older battleships in any 
Navy. Admiralty apologists persist in regarding this vessel as 
“mythical,” and the whole German programme as a “ paper 
programme,” ignoring the fact that hitherto every German 
programme has been carried out to the hour and the letter, 
and that the “mythical” ship appears in the new German 
estimates, which await the new Reichstag’s sanction, 

Much more serious, however, than the British reductions in 
the shipbuilding programme have been the reductions in the 
number of ships in the main fleets, and the redistribution 
of the Navy in such a way as to reverse the whole policy 
of concentration, and place the British Fleet in a position 
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of dangerous inferiority in the North Sea. The following 
tabular summary shows what the reductions in the main fleets 
actually are: 


May 1906. March 1907. Reduction. 
CHANNEL FLEET . « Portland Portland and Rosyth 
Battleships . ‘ : 17 os 14 3 
Armoured cruisers . ; 6 Pan 4 2 
Protected cruisers . ; 3 ie 3 fe) 
Scouts . js ‘ ; 4 see fo) 4 
Destroyers ‘. : : 36 oat o 36 
ATLANTIC FLEET ° . Gibraltar Berehaven 
Battleships °, ° P 8 pe 6 2 
Armoured cruisers . : 6 aa 4 2 
Protected cruisers . ‘ 3 ii 3 fe) 
MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. Malta Malta and Gibraltar 
Battleships . ‘ . 8 “ee 6 2 
Armoured cruisers . : 4 aes 4 fo) 
Protected cruisers . ‘ 4 nie 4 fe) 
Destroyers , ‘ ‘ 18 ae 18 fe) 


Thus the total number of fully-manned ship units excluding 
torpedo craft removed from the main fleets has been seven 
battleships, four armoured cruisers, and four scouts. The 
torpedo flotillas and scouts are no longer under the officer 
commanding-in-chief in the Channel, but they remain in com- 
mission. 

The creation of that new force, the Home Fleet, is the only 
compensation for the reductions in the fully-manned sea-going 
fleets. It is therefore necessary closely to scrutinise the 
organisation of this fleet to determine whether the compensa- 
tion is adequate. According to the inspired statements of the 
“Truth about the Navy,” the Home Fleet is to cruise “fre- 
quently in the North Sea” and to have its headquarters at the 
Nore. It isto have “ practically full crews, continually drilling 
and periodically proceeding on cruises under its commander- 
in-chief, assisted by three junior admirals.” It is to include 
15 battleships, 14 “new and swift armoured cruisers,” 110 
destroyers, 50 torpedo-boats and 30 submarines, “The small 
proportion of officers and men—the latter unskilled ratings— 
required to bring the complements of these men of war up to 
full strength will be instantly available.’ On paper nothing 
could sound better, apart from the fact that the creation of a 
new and additional fleet, instead of the reinforcement of one of 
the existing fleets by adding to it fresh ships, is a glaring 
offence against the principle of concentration. 

Unfortunately, however, the cold facts do not agree with 
the roseate view that this fleet will be instantly ready. In the 
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first place, by an inexplicable omission, the Admiralty neglected 
to provide its commander, Admiral Bridgeman, with an 
adequate staff to work such an enormous fleet. According to 
reports in circulation last autumn he was only to have one 
commander—though the total number of units under his com- 
mand would have been over 240. Whatever this organisation 
was, it was not one adapted for war. The fighting staff would 
have had to be sent on board at the last moment, in the event 
of a mobilisation, and probably the fleet would have broken 
down. In the second place, a large number of the ships 
nominally composing the fleet are in defective order, owing to 
the neglect of repairs. The cost of putting them in perfect 
fighting order has been estimated at {£3,000,000, and there 
is no sign that these repairs are being energetically carried 
out. Inthe third place, there is complete uncertainty as to 
the manning of the fleet and as to how many of its ships will 
really be maintained in a state of perfect readiness for war. 
According to the best information six of the latest battleships 
at the Nore will have crews of whom three-fifths will be 
experienced men and two-fifths will be recruits constantly 
changing. The condition of these ships will thus be little 
more satisfactory than that of the old Channel Fleet, which 
the Admiralty Memorandum of December 6, 1904, pronounced 
detrimental to efficiency “especially in matters of gunnery.” 
Moreover, these six ships are much too weak to move until 
they have been reinforced by the other ships of the Home 
Fleet, which must fill up their crews before they can put to 
sea—a process involving from six to nine hours’ delay. Yet 
the anchorage in which the Nore division is stationed is one 
open to torpedo attack and within easy reach of the German 
destroyer flotillas on the Frisian coast. 

Other detachments of the Home Fleet are to be stationed at 
Dover, Portsmouth and Devonport, the latter port distant 
nearly three hundred miles from the Nore. The detachments at 
Portsmouth and Devonport will, according to report, only have 
crews of three-fifths, half, or two-fifths war strength. Thus 
the large fighting units of the fleet are to be scattered between 
three different ports, a full day’s steam apart; and the 
majority of them are to be very far from fully manned, It 
will be impossible to concentrate the fleet in much under thirty- 
six hours, even if everything goes well, and when it is concen- 
trated, what sort of a force will it be? There are very few 
admirals who would care to lead such a fleet into immediate 
battle against a fleet which has for years been trained with full 
crews, which has been kept concentrated and daily practising 
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at sea, and which has a proper staff organisation, adapted to 
the needs of war. On the other hand, if at the last minute it is 
decided that the fleet shall be fully manned throughout there 
will] be no saving in money, but actually a heavier outlay 
than under the old system. Moreover, the fleet will always 
be wanting in cohesion, since it is proposed to take from it 
units to replace any ships withdrawn from the Channel or 
Atlantic Fleets for repairs and refits. Again, {there is this 
very serious objection to the new organisation, that the Home 
Fleet is in war to be subject to the Commander-in-chief of 
the Channel Fleet, who in peace will have nothing to do with 
it, and will not be able to test and train its crews. 

The composition of the Home Fleet, which is now roughly 
known, shows that it is at present a mere collection of odds 
and ends. Apologists for the Admiralty have reckoned the 
new IJnvincibles as forming part of it, ignoring the fact that the 
Invincibles are not to be in service till the summer of 1908. 
The battleships of the fleet will be, in all probability, the 
Dreadnought, two of the Formidable class, three of the Canopus 
class, seven of the Mayestic class, and two of the Barfleur class. 
The last nine ships are badly protected on the water-line, and 
are now very slow and incapable of steaming much more than 
fifteen knots. There are no fewer than five different types. 
The new and powerful Dreadnought is associated with a num- 
ber of weak and slow vessels, so that it must be impossible to 
make the best use of her, and it is more than ever difficult to 
explain why she has not been attached to one of the main sea- 
going fleets where she could be employed to greater advantage, 
There is no homogeneity about this fleet, which is thus at an 
enormous disadvantage when compared with the sixteen 
battleships under Prince Henry of Prussia. The German Fleet 
will be not only homogeneous, but also much faster than the 
Home Fleet. If the Home Fleet, manned and organised as it 
is to be according to the Admiralty project, were pitted against 
the German force, the result would probably be a disaster of 
the gravest nature. Yet it is this force which is to defend the 
North Sea, when the Channel Fleet is absent for “ diplomatic 
reasons.” Why the Channel Fleet should ever be absent for 
diplomatic reasons we are not told. If there is one important 
principle in strategy, it is that minor political demands must 
not be allowed to over-ride vital military considerations. The 
Navy Estimates must make adequate provision for meeting 
claims outside the Channel and North Sea without reducing 
the British naval force in those waters to a dangerous extent. 
A recent apologist for the Admiralty defends the Home 
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Fleet on the ground that it is inexpedient to denude British 


home waters of organised naval force. Yet by raising that 
defence he pronounces condemnation of the existing disposi- 
tions, All through the month of February there was no naval 
force in the Channel or North Sea except a few torpedo craft 
and a dozen half-manned ships. The main fighting fleets have 
been assembled on the coast of Portugal, more than a thousand 
miles away from the North Sea, thus giving every opportunity 
for such a surprise as all foreign writers on the North Sea 
problem appear to anticipate. 

The most serious count against the Home Fleet, however, is 
that to form it the Channel Fleet has been greatly weakened. 
The Channel Fleet is to be under the command of Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford, who will act as admiralissimo of 
the British Fleet in time of war, But he is allotted so small a 
force that his position will be immensely perilous. He will 
always be exposed to torpedo attacks, which he has no means 
of meeting. His battleships number only fourteen, and of 
these four are of old and inferior type. There are four dif- 
ferent types of battleship in his fleet, so that it is not more 
homogeneous than the Home Fleet, and in this important 
respect is very far behind the German Fleet, which is composed 
of two types. Eight of his battleships are, it is true, large and 
heavily armed vessels of the King Edward class (one of these 
will be absent for some months, undergoing repairs) ; but even 
these vessels have their weak point in defective protection on 
the water-line. The rest of his fleet is made up of the two 
battleships purchased from Chili, two battleships of the Canopus 
class, with a weak type of heavy gun, and very thin water-line 
armour ; and two Mayestics, which are not capable of steaming 
more than 16 knots at the utmost, and have weak guns, and 
no armour on a great part of the water-line. These “ light- 
enders,” as they are often called, can be attacked on the 
water-line by the smallest shell, and, as the Admiralty has 
admitted, are vulnerable to a second-class cruiser. It is known 
that in the battles in the Far East, water-line hits were numerous 
in the Russian ships, and such hits are to be expected now that 
gunnery has become so accurate at long ranges. The German 
battleships are crammed with guns of medium calibre for the 
express purpose of attacking the unarmoured British ends, as 
the Germans believe that they can put the British ships marked 
by this defect out of action without piercing their thick armour. 
Hence the peculiar light battery of the older German battle- 
ships has an evident purpose, 

The German units in constant service with fuil crews will, 
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during the present year, consist of sixteen first-class battleships 
in the main fleet, with two more, manned, in reserve. Thus, 
if the German fleet brings its full strength to bear, it can place 
eighteen battleships in line, and these eighteen ships steam at 
least half a knot faster than the British Channel Fleet. Their 
advantage in speed is a matter so serious that it cannot be over- 
looked. It means that the German Admiral, in the event of a 
conflict, could choose the range and conditions of battle. We 
are bidden by the 7zmes to remember that Nelson faced a fleet 
of thirty-three ships with only twenty-nine battleships. The 
obvious answer to such an argument is that the numerical odds 
against the British Commander-in-chief in the Channel are 
greater than they were against Nelson; that Nelson had, 
further, the distinct advantage in speed and manceuvring-power 
which the slow British Channel Fleet will not possess; that 
the fleet which Nelson confronted was made up of ships of two 
different navies and nationalities, and was weakened by the 
friction inseparable from an alliance; and, finally, that the 
allied fleet of 1805 was composed of ships in a state of utter 
disrepair, manned by seamen who did not understand their 
business. No one would pretend to allege that the German 
Fleet, whether in material or jersonnel, in the least resembles 
the force which the unhappy Villeneuve led to such disaster, 
Yet another point may be noted. In 1805, as De la Graviére 
has pointed out, the French Navy was penetrated with, and 
paralysed by, a sense of the superiority ot the British Fleet, 
which only a few years before had inflicted upon it the terrible 
defeat of the Nile under Nelson’s leading. This, again, cannot 
be said of the German Fleet. 

The British Channel Fleet will include only four armoured 
cruisers, of which three do not mount guns capable of piercing 
the mail of battleships, and three protected cruisers of anti- 
quated type. The German Fleet includes three armoured 
cruisers, which will probably be raised to four or five during 
the year, while by the summer seven armoured cruisers in all will 
be available, though certainly all the seven ships will not be in 
full commission. But if there were any attempt at a surprise, 
from six to seven German armoured units in this category are 
the number with which the British staff must reckon. Of these, 
one carries armour-piercing guns, There are six small cruisers, 
which will probably be increased to eight, and 32 destroyers 
in full commission. The German Admiral thus has normally 
Ig armoured units and 38 unarmoured units to the British 
Admiral’s 18 armoured and 3 unarmoured units, and can 
add at any time 5 or 6 armoured units and 16 destroyers 
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without a general mobilisation, since the effective force of the 
German Navy is 43,000 officers and men in time of peace, 
and the total number of men required to man the above ships 
is only a little over 24,000. Indeed, it is even possible that a 
part of the second line of the German Navy, consisting of twelve 
old armour-clads and ten small fast cruisers, might be sent to 
sea without calling up the reserves, though only a very small 
proportion of the hastily mobilised ships could be put into line 
of battle without running great danger. The universal rule 
that the training of units in the fleet in which they will have 
to fight is necessary for efficiency, applies, of course, here, and 
possibly the hastily commissioned ships would be used as a 
reserve, 

Though it may be very much more difficult to effect a sur- 
prise than appears on paper, yet dispositions which fail to 
take precautions against such a possibility must be pronounced 
defective, the more so as these defective dispositions react 
unfavourably on the efficiency of the British Navy by rendering 
it impossible for the British Admiral to practise himself and 
his captains in the handling of a great mass of ships during 
peace. Naval opinion abroad strongly holds the view that the 
larger the fleet for training, the better the training, and as 
England has on paper two effective battleships to the German 
one, and four armoured cruisers to the German one, an 
organisation which does not at one and the same time train 
units in the largest possible fleets and bring to bear a distinct 
superiority in force at the vital point cannot be approved by 
any intelligent thinker. The British Empire can run no un- 
necessary risks, and there is a very distinct risk under the 
existing arrangements, which have been so readily approved 
with such an entire absence of discrimination by a section of 
the Press. 

The German Fleet is kept concentrated and is not split up 
into a number of detachments. The French Fleet is now 
being concentrated, and by the end of the present year 
the whole of its sea-going battle-force will be assembled in the 
Mediterranean, where the admiral in command will have under 
his orders six battleships fully manned and nine with reduced 
crews, besides three large armoured cruisers with full crews 
and three with reduced crews—a total of twenty-one armoured 
units. There is only one detachment, of nine armoured 
cruisers in the north, and it is possible that this also may be 
added to the main body of the fleet in the Mediterranean, since 
French opinion very rightly maintains that there is only one 
law at sea as on land——concentration. 
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In the American Navy, Lieut.-Commander Sims has told us 
that the War College has for years demanded the concentra- 
tion of all available large ships in one fleet under one admiral. 


Thad always supposed [he says] that the subdivision in time of peace of a 
nation’s fighting units into numerous independent squadrons was due more 


to personal reasons than to a consideration of the principles of naval training 
and strategy. 


So the American Navy in Atlantic waters is now concentrated 
in one fleet under Admiral Evans, consisting of fifteen battle- 
ships, three large armoured cruisers, twelve smaller cruisers 
and eleven destroyers, where a year ago there were several 
squadrons each weak, and each because of its numerical in- 
significance, insufficiently trained for war. 

Finally I may cite the authority of Clausewitz, by general 
admission the greatest writer on the theory of war. His views 
are embodied in the following passage : 


The best strategy is always to be exceedingly strong, first generally, and 
then at the decisive point. ... There is no more imperative and no more 
simple rule of strategy than that which requires force to be kept concentrated. 
No portion must be separated from the main body unless withdrawn from it 
at the dictate of some ineluctable necessity. . . . It seems incredible, and yet 
it has been the case a hundred times, that forces have been divided and sepa- 
rated simply because of a mysterious response to conventional demands, 
without any clear perception of the reason. 

Such mistakes will be completely avoided if the concentration of the 
maximum of force be acknowledged as the normal principle, and every 
division or detachment of force be viewed as an exception to the rule which 
requires justification. 


Defenders of the Admiralty plan have to answer these 
authorities if they can, and to show why what is right in the 
case of other navies and all the armies in the world is wrong in 
the case of the British Navy. They have to show why it is 
better to create a new and independent fleet at the expense of 
the other fleets than to strengthen the most important of those 
fleets. Up to now they have scarcely attempted to justify the 
redistribution, nor have they produced a single argument in 
its favour which will weigh against the practical and strategic 
arguments against it. They have neglected the fact that the 
Admiralty itself advocated concentration up to the autumn of 
last year, and declared that precantions could not be post- 
poned till the “ period of tension.” In the Cawdor Memorandum 
it is written in words which apply to the North Sea as well as 
to other waters that “the nervous dread of taking any action 
that might even be construed into mere precautionary measures 
of defence” must be reckoned with. This “nervous fear” 
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might lead at a critical moment to delay in reinforcing the 
Channel Fleet or in mobilising the Home Fleet. 

Another of the leading principles of war which is included 
in the great principle of concentration, is that the officer who 
is to leadin battle should have under his orders in time of peace 
the units which he will need for the fighting so that he may 
make ce1tain of their efficiency, and acquaint their officers with 
his plans. A reinforcing fleet joining at the last minute is 
always liable to hesitations, as a French critic has pointed out, 
because its officers may not be perfectly in touch with a 
strange commander-in-chief, and are apt to misundertand 
important signals. This principle is transgressed in the new dis- 
positions, There are to be three admirals all independent in 
time of peace, in home waters: the officer commanding the 
Channel Fleet, the officer commanding the Atlantic Fleet, and 
the officer commanding the Home Fleet. The gain in efficiency 
would be enormous were the fully-manned ships in these three 
weak forces concentrated under one commander-in-chief. If 
detachments were required at any time, he could make them, 
as Lieut.-Commander Sims has pointed out, and the units in 
the detachments would have received the best training con- 
ceivable, Competition is keenest in a large fleet, and if it be 
desired to form the character of officers by giving them 
responsibility, divisions can from time to time be sent away on 
independent cruises. Moreover scouting and screening can 
can only be practised with a large force of cruisers, and battle- 
ships cannot be trained to meet torpedo attack without con- 
stant exercise. But the Channel Admiral is to have few cruisers 
and no torpedo craft at all. 

The proper station for such a large fleet under Clausewitz’s 
principle is at the decisive point, and the decisive point, so far 
as the immediate future is concerned, is in the North Sea, 
Gunnery and certain evolutions may be difficult in the foggy 
and stormy waters of that sea, yet it would be well for the 
country to remember that it was in such another sea, as liable 
to fogs, storms and severe cold, that the Japanese Navy 
acquired its combatant efficiency. To place the main fleet at 
some other point than the decisive one means delay in obtain- 
ing touch on the outbreak of war, and risks giving an enemy 
an initiative which he may use with serious consequences to 
this country. It is surely most disquieting to find that 
Ministers in a responsible position, such as Lord Tweedmouth 
and Lord Portsmouth, assume that warning will always be 
given before an attack, and that an enemy will not attempt to 
repeat the tactics of the Japanese Navy at Port Arthur, This 
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is flying in the face of history and repeating the grievous error 
of the Russian Government. 

Since the greater part of the above was written, Lord 
Charles Beresford, in an interview at Mexico City, has stated 
that he declined to accept the command of the Channel Fleet 
unless certain modifications were made in the British disposi- 
tions, but as the Admiralty met his wishes, he finally took the 
command. Inspired statements in the British Press and answers 
_ from Admiralty representatives in Parliament have since sug- 
gested that there has been no change, but personally the writer 
of this article prefers to trust to the good sense of Sir J, Fisher, 
and to believe that he has the courage to recognise that he has 
been indifferently advised. 


H. W. WILSON. 


SOME LESSONS OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL ELECTION 


THE German Election is over, and we can now examine the 
composition of the new Reichstag, survey the changes which 
have taken place in the grouping of parties, and form an esti- 
mate of the character and probable activity of that assembly. 
Such a survey and examination make it appear that the German 
Election has been a political event of first-rate importance, and 
that it is likely to have a very far-reaching influence not only 
upon German, but also upon British affairs. Therefore, it 
behoves us carefully to consider the lessons which it teaches. 

The old Reichstag was dissolved, not because ‘a conflict 
arose,” as we have been told, but because the Government 
wishing to dissolve the Reichstag, caused a conflict to arise. 
The German Imperial Government deliberately and quite un- 
necessarily quarrelled with the Centre Party over the paltry 
sum of £400,000 demanded for the South-West African 
colony, and then appealed to the people. On the day after 
the dissolution, the North-German Gazette, the leading semi- 
official organ in Germany, proclaimed to the world that the 
impending General Election was to decide whether Germany 
was to remain a European Great Power, or whether she was to 
become a World-Power, The people were told that Germany 
stood at the parting of the ways, and they were asked to 
choose between an uneventful, cheap, and safe policy of natural 
development in Germany’s European sphere, and an adven- 
turesome, very expensive, and risky policy of trans-maritime 
expansion ; and they chose the latter, as the result of the 
election shows. 

At the time of the dissolution the outlook seemed most un- 
favourable for the German Government and its world-political 
aims. The difference between the Government and the Centre 
Party had arisen through a long series of disgraceful colonial 
scandals which that party had brought to light. All Germany 
knew that the rising in South-West Africa had been caused by 
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sheer bad management on the part of the officers and officials 
sent out; that, as the former Governor, Major-General Leut- 
wein, has repeatedly shown, the cruelty and rapacity of the 
civil and military administrators, and their connivance at the 
heartless exploitation of the blacks by German traders, had 
driven these into despair and rebellion. The war in South- 
West Africa, a perfectly worthless colony, had cost Germany 
two thousand lives, and more than £20,000,000 ; and that war, 
after having been a traders’ war, had become an army con- 
tractors’ war. The German army contractors in South-West 
Africa, and the firm of Tippelskirch in Berlin, who provided 
the troops with all necessaries, made immense profits whilst 
the war lasted, and they had an interest in keeping it alive. It 
was discovered that a very influential Prussian Secretary of 
State participated, through his wife, to a large extent in the 
profits realised by the firm of Tippelskirch, which had been 
given the monopoly of fitting out the troops ; and the Secretary 
of State in question had to resign. Germany was disgusted 
not only with her South-West African colony and the scandals 
connected with the war, but with all her colonies, which, since 
1884, had swallowed up about £75,000,000, without benefit- 
ing the country in an appreciable manner, 

During the last twelve months the newspapers of Germany 
were full of complaints not only about the colonial scandals 
and the frightful waste of money spent in the South-West 
African War, but also about the dearness of food of every kind. 
Not only had the import duties on foreign food-stuffs been 
greatly increased, but the same Minister who had participated 
in the monopoly profits made by the firm on Tippelskirch had 
practically closed the frontiers against foreign meat and cattle 
by vexatious regulations, which were ostensibly made in order 
to prevent diseased meat and animals being imported. In conse- 
quence of these steps the cost of living had greatly increased 
in Germany. Day after day the newspapers of the Opposition 
published lengthy accounts of the meat famine. Indignation 
meetings were held all over the country, numerous establish- 
ments had to increase the wages paid to their employees. The 
politicians of the Opposition constantly worked upon the 
masses with that most convincing and most effective of all 
arguments and cries—the stomach argument and the cheap- 
food cry. 

As the masses had been inflamed against the Government 
during many months by countless articles and speeches about 
dear food and colonial waste and scandals, and as, furthermore, 
the Reichstag had been frivolously dissolved because the Centre 
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Party had very properly insisted upon exercising some control 
over the limitless expenditure in South-West Africa, it was 
generally expected, both in Germany and abroad, that an 
Anti-Expansionist majority would be returned, that the Social 
Democrats would make an end to Germany’s ambitions, and 
enter the Reichstag more than a hundred strong. 

The fact that the German Government dissolved the Reich- 
stag upon the worst case of political mismanagement known in 
recent German history, the fact that it appealed to the people 
at the most inopportune moment, seems so strange that it is 
worth while inquiring into the causes of that sudden disso- 
lution. 

Since William II. came to the throne, he has striven to 
elevate Germany to the rank of a World-Power, and he has 
given utterance to his hopes and ambitions in innumerable 
speeches with which all readers of this Review aie acquainted. 
The Emperor clearly recognised that Germany could not 
acquire by peaceful means colonies fit for the settlement of 
white men, as the world has been divided up; that Germany 
could obtain territories over sea suitable for the foundation of 
a Greater Germany only by conquest; and that transmaritime 
conquest required the support of a navy strong enough to 
overawe the mightiest Sea Power with which Germany might 
conceivably come into conflict in her intended career of 
forceful colonisation. Therefore the preamble to the German 
Navy Bill of 1900 stated: “Germany must possess a fleet 
of such strength that a war against the mightiest Power 
would involve risks threatening the supremacy of that Power.” 
That phrase has been the watchword and the guiding principle 
of official Germany which has deliberately formulated and 
uttered it. 

By the Navy Bill of r900 about £200,000,000 were voted 
for naval purposes, but that immense sum seemed by no means 
sufficient to those who desired to challenge the naval 
supremacy of this country. Therefore the German Navy 
League began, towards the end of 1905, vigorously to agitate 
for the doubling of the German Fieet. However, the country 
was not prepared to make the immense sacrifices needed, and 
the Government had to be satisfied with about {50,000,000 
which were voted by the late Reichstag. 1n consequence of this 
additional sum voted, Germany will in a few years possess 
about twenty ships, each of which is to be larger and more 
powerful than our own Dreadnought. 

As soon as these {50,000,000 were obtained the agitation 
for the doubling of the fleet recommenced, but as the old 
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Reichstag seemed unwilling to vote the enormous sums re- 
quired it was only logical to dissolve it and to replace it by an 
assembly willing to extend Germany’s naval armaments to the 
utmost, 

During many months the German Navy League, which has 
more than a million members, and which is ostentatiously 
patronised by the Emperor and the Princes of Germany, had 
agitated for the doubling of the German Navy, and the leaders 
of that agitation had not hesitated to recommend to the 
Government, in speeches and lectures addressed to the masses, 
that, if the Reichstag was not willing to vote the credits neces- 
sary for doubling the fleet, a coup a’¢tat should be effected by 
the Government ; that the Government should levy the taxes 
necessary for the doubling of the fleet with or without 
the consent of the Reichstag; that, in case of need, it 
should govern against the will of Parliament or without 
Parliament. 

The Government had dissolved the Reichstag, apparently in 
a fit of temper, at the most unpropitious moment. In the 
highest circles it was evidently believed that an anti-expan- 
sionist majority would very probably be returned. If that 
should be the case, the doubling of the fleet could be effected 
only against the will of Parliament. Parliamentary Govern- 
ment might have to be temporarily suspended or modified or 
definitively abolished in Germany, and absolute government in 
some veiled form or other be reintroduced in order to obtain 
“a fleet of such strength that a war against the mightiest Power 
would involve risks threatening the supremacy of that Power.” 
The possibility of a coup d'état was in everybody’s mind between 
the time of the dissolution and the General Election. It was 
universally discussed. Many Conservative politicians and 
many prominent Conservative journals, such as the Kreuz- 
Zeitung, the Post, the Deutsche Tageszeitung, the Hamburger 
Nachrichten demanded an Imperial coup d'état disguised in the 
phrase “ Reform of the Franchise,” and Prince Biilow seemed 
to contemplate the possibility of abolishing, or at least modi- 
fying, Parliamentary Government in Germany by force of arms 
if an anti-expansionist Reichstag should be elected, for in his 
election manifesto he threatened the anti-expansionist part of 
the German community in no uncertain tone with “ the sword 
of Bonaparte.” Before the German Election the words coup 
d'état, Restriction of the Franchise, Government without 
Reichstag, Revolution were on everybody’s lips. The Social 
Democratic Party informed its adherents that Parliamentary 
Government was at stake, and adjured the people to vote 
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against the Government for the defence of the franchise. 
Bebel and other leaders threatened to retaliate against a 
coup d'état by a general strike throughout Germany. 

Whilst the leaders of the Opposition Parties appealed to the 
people to vote for cheap food, low taxation, for a policy of 
social improvement and civic ideals, and for the defence of 
the franchise, the Governmental parties appealed to the people 
to vote for “ships, colonies and empire,” and notwithstanding 
dear food, notwithstanding high taxation, and notwithstanding 
the threats of abolishing, or at least modifying, Parliamentary 
Government, Prince Bilow obtained an Expansionist majority, 
and the Social Democratic Party, the party which had been 
loudest in its denunciations of “ bread-usury” and “ meat- 
usury,” of capitalism and of high protective duties, of the 
colonial scandals and of the contemplated “theft of the 
franchise,” was reduced from power to insignificance, Its 
parliamentary strength has shrunk from eighty-one to forty- 
three members. The triumph of militant imperialism is most 
remarkable, for it shows that the German people are deter- 
mined to follow the lead of the Emperor and his Navy 
League, and that they are determined to compete with this 
country for the rule of the sea, for colonies and empire, 
regardless of cost. 

There are about twenty parties and political groups in the 
Reichstag, but there were at the Election but two parties 
among the people, an imperial party and an anti-imperial 
party, and the imperial party has proved victorious. It is 
most significant, and perhaps ominous, that when at the last 
General Election in this country the contest was also between 
an imperial and a non-imperial party, the nation decided in 
favour of parochialism, Whilst Germany is striving after 
Empire and world-wide greatness with all her might, Great 
Britain is apparently tiring of Empire and world-wide great- 
ness. No wonder that many Germans begin to think that 
Germany may become heir to the British Empire when the 
colonies are slipping from Great Britain’s ageing hands, 

Although the German Government avoided as much as 
possible to awaken the militant enthusiasm of the German 
masses in order not to draw the attention of foreign countries, 
and especially of Great Britain and the United States, to the 
great issue at stake in the election, an issue which is most 
interesting to the Anglo-Saxon nations in both hemispheres, 
and although the Government hardly mentioned the great 
question upon which the election was fought, the people, 
informed by a few newspapers and pamphlets, clearly under- 
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stood the immense importance of their decision for the whole 
future of Germany, Therefore they voted in unprecedented 
numbers and with unprecedented eagerness, and the result 
of the elections was greeted with an enthusiasm which 
has its only parallel in the enthusiasm which was aroused by 
the declaration of war made by France in 1870. The Emperor 
himself seems to have been completely carried away by the 
prevailing sentiment. At midnight he addressed the cheering 
crowds which thronged round his palace, and his words, which 
seem to have come spontaneously from the bottom of his 
heart, throw a flood of light upon his aims and ambitions and 
upon Germany’s future policy. The Emperor said; “ Gentle- 
men, I thank you for your ovation, To-day all of you have 
put your hands to the work and have proved the word of the 
Imperial Chancellor, ‘Germany can ride if she cares to.’ I 
hope this will be true not only to-day but also in future. If 
men of all ranks and faiths stand together, we can ride down 
all those who block our path.” 

The spectacle of an Emperor enthusiastically addressing a 
miscellaneous election crowd at midnight from the windows 
of his palace, like some successful politician, is a new one in 
German history, and it seems unlikely that his Majesty’s 
enthusiasm was caused by the fact that a Reichstag had been 
elected which would vote the £400,000 for South-West Africa 
which the late Reichstag had refused. The Emperor’s unusual 
action shows clearly that he sees in the result of the election 
an event of the greatest political importance, that he expects 
great things from the new Reichstag ; and if we ask ourselves 
what was in the Emperor’s mind when he said: “If men of 
all ranks and faiths stand together we can ride down all those 
who block our path,” we are irresistibly reminded of the 
preamble to the German Navy Bill of 1900 which has been 
already quoted. Apparently the German Emperor intends 
to make presently a more energetic bid for the rule of 
the sea than he has done hitherto, and he hopes that the new 
Reichstag will vote the enormous sums which he requires for 
challenging Great Britain’s naval supremacy. 

Most people in this country believe that Germany cannot 
possibly compete with Great Britain for the rule of the sea, and 
many say that for every ship laid down by Germany, Great 
Britain will lay down two ships. Great Britain could certainly 
easily outbuild Germany in the past, but whether she will be 
able to continue outbuilding her in the future appears some- 
what doubtiul. Let us not forget that the struggle for 
maritime supremacy is in the first place a financial struggle, 
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and that the time when Great Britain was the richest nation in 
the world is past, At present Germany is probably richer 
than Great Britain, and Great Britain may be defeated in the 
financial duel for naval supremacy which is apparently ap- 
proaching, 

It is true that the exports and imports of Great Britain are 
larger than those of Germany, but the export and import trade 
is only one of the resources of a nation, and by no means the 
most important one. The wealth of a nation does not consist 
in its “commodities” and “securities,” dead things which 
occupy an unduly large space in the text-books of political 
economy. National wealth consists, in the first place, in the 
number of people employed in active production who create 
commodities and securities by their labour. Germany has 
62,000,000 people, Great Britain has 44,000,000 people, and 
whilst the population of Germany increases at present by about 
900,000 a year, the population of Great Britain increases by 
only some 300,000 a year. In Germany man-power, which 
is a most important national asset, is not only 50 per cent, 
larger than it is in this country, but it increases almost three 
times faster than it does over here. 

if we compare the position of the industries in Germany 
and Great Britain we find that nearly all the German industries 
are flourishing whilst most British industries are stagnant or 
decadent, only a few being really prosperous, Hence from 
200,000 to 300,000 people have to emigrate from this country 
every year from lack of work, whilst in Germany, whence only 
from 20,000 to 30,000 people yearly emigrate, immigration is 
actually from three to four times larger than emigration, 
Whilst the British workers suffer from lack of work, the 
German industries suffer from lack of labour, Unemployment 
in Germany among all the workers in the country amounts, 
as a rule, only to about 1 per cent., and the German statistics 
are very reliable. Unemployment in Great Britain among the 
Trade Unionists, our best employed workers, amounts, as a 
rule, to about 5 per cent. The number of unempioyed non- 
Unionists in this country, of whom no statistics exist, is 
much greater and may amount to from 8 to Io per cent, 
Germany has an exceedingly prosperous agriculture, Between 
1883 and 1904 the area under corn and other crops has 
greatly increased, the number of cattle has grown by more 
than 3,500,000, and the number of pigs by about 10,000,000, 
whilst during the same period agriculture in this country has 
been shrinking, and the number of animals kept has been 
practically stationary. Germany’s manufacturing industries 
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are progressing by leaps and bounds, She produces already 
much more iron and steel than does this country, which used 
to be the forge of the world, and she raises, inclusive of 
lignite, almost as much coal as this country. In a few years 
Great Britain will occupy the third rank in the world, not 
only as a producer of iron, but also as a producer of coal. 

The marvellous prosperity of Germany is visible to all who 
periodically visit that country, but those who have not seen 
the progress of Germany during the last two or three decades 
can easily realise it from a few figures which should convince 
the most sceptical that Germany is richer than Great Britain, 
that, in a struggle for naval supremacy, Germany may financially 
defeatGreat Britain. Between 1892 and 1905 the income subject 
to Income Tax in Prussia has increased by about 75 per cent., 
whilst the income subject to Income Tax in Great Britain has 
increased only by about 15 per cent. The deposits in the 
British Savings Banks amount to {£210,000,000, whilst the 
deposits in the German Savings Banks amount to £650,000,000. 
Since 1900 the British Savings Banks deposits have increased 
by £17,000,000, whilst during the same period the German 
Savings Banks deposits have increased by no less than 
£170,000,000. The foregoing facts and figures prove that 
in a struggle for naval supremacy the chances are apparently 
all in favour of Germany. It seems that industries, men, and 
capital are migrating from this country, and facts such as that 
exports and imports are large and increasing, or that certain 
quantities of paper wealth—in the shape of bills of exchange, 
cheques, or investments—change hands, cannot make up for 
the fact that the solid wealth of Great Britain, men and indus- 
tries, is deserting the country, and that incomes and savings 
are apparently stagnant. It seems clear that, unless this drain 
of wealth is stopped, unless Great Britain recreates her indus- 
tries by a wise and energetic policy, and becomes again richer 
than Germany, she will not long be able to lay down two ships 
for every German ship, Germany may defeat Great Britain 
without a war. Great Britain may prove not wealthy enough 
to compete with Germany in ship-building, although her latent 
resources—such as geographical position, climate, soil, coast- 
line, harbours, coal, colonies, &c,—are infinitely superior to 
those of Germany. 

At first sight it mayseem curious that the cheap-food cry, which 
has proved so very effective in this country, has proved utterly 
ineffective at the German election. The cause of this strange 
difference can easily be explained. Whilst the ideal of the 
working population of Great Britain, which chronically suffers 
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from unemployment and consequent distress and hunger, is 
cheap food, the ideal of the fully employed working population 
of Germany is plenty of work, constant employment, good 
wages, and “ ships, colonies and empire,” which stimulate pro- 
duction, and therefore increase work and wages. To the 
German working man, the pauper argument of the “ cheap 
loaf” does not appeal. In Great Britain wages may be high, 
on paper, and food may be cheap, on paper, but the evidence 
of great and widespread distress, consequent upon unemploy- 
ment or insufficient and precarious employment, is to be seen 
everywhere. In Germany wages may be low, on paper, and 
food may be dear, on paper, but the evidence of general pros- 
perity is to be seen everywhere; and a comparison of the 
emigration statistics and the Savings Bank statistics of both 
countries seems to show that the working men of Germany are 
better off than are those of Great Britain. The German 
working man is prosperous, and he knows it ; and, therefore, 
the cheap-food cry has fallen upon deaf ears, notwithstanding 
the frantic agitation of the Social Democrats, 

Great Britain has followed an economic policy which 
benefits the consumer and the middleman, while it starves 
the producer and drives him out of the country. Germany 
has followed an economic policy which benefits the producer, 
but does not hurt either the consumer or the middleman, In 
the present election the German working masses have em- 
phatically and deliberately endorsed the economic policy of 
their country, notwithstanding the loud clamour of their leaders 
against “ bread-usury ” and “ meat-usury.” The German work- 
ing men in the towns know quite well that unduly cheap food 
would ruin the rural industries, depopulate the country dis- 
tricts, and destroy the manhood of Germany and half her home 
market. 

The imperial instinct is stronger in Germany than in Great 
Britain. Germany is becoming an imperial nation—a nation 
with imperial instincts and aspirations, as Great Britain used 
to be ; and we can hardly wonder that the thought of empire 
is becoming stronger in Germany at a time when it is weakening 
in this country, The vast and rapidly increasing prosperity 
of Germany, and the rapidly shrinking prosperity of Great 
Britain, explains the curious phenomenon that the two coun- 
tries are advancing in opposite directions. Germany follows a 
policy of imperialism and energy born of success, whilst 
Great Britain follows a policy of parochialism and lassitude 
born of weariness and non-success. 

The German election teaches us a few lessons, and the 
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importance of these lessons can hardly be exaggerated. It 
teaches us: 

(1) That the ambition to make Germany a great Colonial 
Empire, and to conquer for her the rule of the sea, is no 
longer restricted to the Emperor and to the naval enthusiasts, 
but that that ambition has powerfully taken hold of the whole 
nation. 

(2) That the German people are getting richer than those of 
Great Britain, and that the former may be able to outbuild 
our fleet. 

(3) That the German working population is apparently far 
more prosperous than the British working population, or 
that at least their material condition is rapidly improving 
whilst the condition of our working population remains 
unsatisfactory notwithstanding nominally high wages, and that 
the German working masses have deliberately and emphatically 
endorsed the economic policy of Germany which benefits the 
producer, 

(4) That Social Democracy in Germany will not provide the 
hoped-for antidote to the necessarily anti-British expansionist 
and naval policy of Germany, 

(5) That, unless Great Britain recreates her industries by a 
policy whieh benefits the producer and stimulates the produc- 
tion of solid wealth, Great Britain is bound to lose the rule of 
the sea, and with the rule of the sea her Colonies and much of 
her trade, her shipping, and her remaining wealth. 

Will Great Britain learn the lessons of the German election ? 


J. ELLIS BARKER, 


THE TREASURY AND ITS CRITICS 


IN the December number of the National Review Sir Francis 
Mowatt, in an article entitled “The Treasury: Past and Present,” 
gives an interesting and valuable historical account of the 
formation and development of that important branch of the 
public administration, and endeavours to defend it against the 
criticism and animadversion to which, as he says, it has been 
undeservedly subjected. He commences his article with the 
following words: “There is probably no public department 
which is criticised with greater freedom and with less know- 
lodge than the Treasury.” 

I am not greatly concerned to dispute this statement, although 
I am certainly inclined to doubt its entire accuracy. The 
Treasury shares with other departments the burden of the crude 
and ignorant criticism which has been, and is continually, 
poured out upon the Civil Service, from the comparison by 
Punch of Government officials to the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square, “because they play from ten till four,” down to the 
uninstructed and ill-informed questions of Irish and Labour 
members in the House of Commons. But I do not think it 
has any larger portion to bear than others. If it is so the reason 
is probably to be found in the fact that as nothing can be done 
without money, and the Treasury is the guardian of the public 
purse, it has to deal with a larger number and variety of appli- 
cants than other departments, and therefore to cause a greater 
amount of disappointment. 

But it is not with public criticism, either journalistic or par- 
liamentary, that I propose to deal in the few remarks which I 
desire to be allowed to offer. Such criticism, I agree with Sir 
F. Mowatt, is usually made but with little knowledge of actual 
facts and circumstances, and its recipients can well afford to 
regard it with a certain amount of contemptuous amusement, 
On the somewhat rare occasions when it is judicious and well 
founded it will generally be found to have its effect, and the 
evils or mistakes which are pointed out will be removed or 
rectified, 
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The point to which I wish to call attention is the widespread 
unpopularity of the Treasury throughout the rest of the civil 
service, and the fact that where the knowledge of its system 
and methods is most complete the criticism and dislike are most 
severe. It is clear that there must be some more or less solid 
grounds for this state of affairs, and I propose to inquire into 
it, and to point out what appear to me, from my experience of 
more than thirty years in the Colonial Office, and, at times, 
intimate relations with many of the Treasury officials, to be the 
more prominent and tangible reasons, 

These reasons I would venture to summarise as follows, and 
I will then proceed to give shortly illustrations in explanation 
of each point. 

1. The attitude of summary and absolute negation always 
taken up by the Treasury, in the first instance, in reply to any 
application. 

2. The assumption of an attitude of omniscience, and the 
propensity to lecture other departments on their policy, and 
on matters as to which the Treasury can have no special 
information. 

3. The arrogant assumption of the superiority of Treasury 
clerks over officials in other departments. 

4. The unfair distribution of appointments over which the 
Treasury has control, and the preferment of Treasury officials 
over the heads of older and deserving officers who have every 
reason to look for promotion in their own departments. 

5. The fact, which is well known, that too much of the work 
is left in the hands of the clerks, and that a letter from “ My 
Lords” frequently represents merely the views of a subordinate 
official, and not those of the higher and really responsible 
authorities. 

With regard to the first point one can easily understand that 
a department like the Treasury, which is constantly being 
pressed on all hands for grants of money for an infinite variety 
of purposes, cannot and should not be too ready to assent, and 
must, in general, show itself reserved and hesitating. 

But this is different from a systematic policy of giving an 
immediate and abrupt denial, without going into the merits of 
the case, as is too often done. A principal clerk in the Trea- 
sury, whom I had been sent over to interview on an occurrence 
of an instance of this kind, once coolly informed me: “ It is 
our practice always to say ‘No’ to a first demand, If it is 
repeated then it may become necessary for us to look into it; 
but we find the system shakes off many inconvenient requests.” 
This may be all very well from the point of view of saving 
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trouble to the Treasury officials, but it seems to be hardly a 
proper or satisfactory mode of doing business or one conducive 
to the furtherance of public interests. 

The second point is one that is most exasperating to other 
departments transacting business with the Treasury, and not 
infrequently leads to rather absurd results. The function of 
the Treasury is to find, if possible, the money necessary for 
carrying out the policy decided upon by the responsible heads 
of other offices (Secretaries of State, Lords Commissioners, or 
whatever may be their titles), If it is not able to do this, 
without some special provision, the proper course would appear 
to be to say so civilly, and to leave it to the Minister concerned 
to decide whether the matter is of such importance that he 
should bring it before his colleagues in the Cabinet. But when, 
instead of this simple procedure, “My Lords” enter into 
reasons for their decision, and undertake to discuss and criticise 
the policy of, probably, a technical proposal they too often only 
make themselves ridiculous, I remember a case in the Colonial 
Office, where the Secretary of State had recommended the 
provision of a sum of money for a certain purpose which in- 
volved questions of Colonial and Imperial policy. In due 
course an answer was received from “‘ My Lords” declining to 
sanction the grant asked for. So far so good; but they pro- 
ceeded to assign reasons, and to express their views on the 
question of policy, some of which were so foolish and so wide 
of the mark, and betrayed such entire ignorance of the matter 
at issue that they caused as much amusement as indignation. 
The Secretary of State simply put the letter in his pocket, went 
over and saw the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it was 
withdrawn next day, and a shorter and more businesslike one, 
with the fine expression of “ views” eliminated, substituted. 
On another occasion a somewhat similarly argumentative re- 
fusal of a necessary grant having been sent from the Treasury, 
the Secretary of State (one of the strongest men we ever had 
at the Colonial Office) wrote on the letter: “It is no use ‘ My 
Lords’ squirming, I mean to have my way.” And he had 
it. These are merely a selection from instances which 
have come within my own knowledge,’ but I have no doubt 
that if officials of other departments could be induced to 
relate their experiences, we should be furnished with nume- 
rous other cases even more striking and instructive. It 
certainly seems vastly presumptuous for Treasury officials to 
attempt to criticise, and even to condemn, the opinions and 
recommendations of the professional experts of, say, the War 
Office or Admiralty, or of men like the permanent heads of the 
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Foreign or Colonial Office, who have made almost a life-long 
study of the questions with which they have to deal. 

In respect to my third reason, the most trenchant illustra- 
tion I can give is to merely record an historical fact. In, or 
about, the year 1872 a reorganisation of the Treasury staff 
took place, based upon the report of a Committee, the prin- 
ciples of which were a reduction of numbers, a rearrangement 
of classes, and an increase of pay and work. Having effected 
the change in their own office, ‘“‘ My Lords” issued a circular 
to other departments to the effect that they would be prepared 
to consider favourably any schemes of reorganisation on similar 
lines which might be submitted to them, But, at the same 
time, they stated that they would not sanction any scheme in 
which the proposed salaries for the Principal Clerks should go 
above {1000 a year. And this in face of the fact that under 
the new arrangements in the Treasury the Principai Clerks 
were to rise to a maximum of £1200 a year! On what 
grounds, excepting the “ power oi the purse,” this arbitrary 
and indefensible distinction between Treasury clerks, and those 
in the offices of Secretaries of State, and others of equal rank, 
was made and is maintained it is difficult to understand. All 
are recruited from the same sources, and pass the same 
examinations ; the work in the Treasury is certainly not heavier 
nor more responsible ; and yet this badge of inferiority has 
been imposed upon men in every way their equals, and, pace 
Sir F. Mowatt, I maintain in frequent instances the superiors, 
of the favoured Treasury officials, It seems unnecessary to 
say more to prove the truth of my statement that there is 
“an arrogant assumption of superiority” on the part of the 
Treasury. 

As regards the fourth point I am glad to say I cannot speak 
from any personal experience, as appointments in and under 
the Colonial office are fortunately not subject to Treasury 
control, nor inspired by Treasury influence. But I have had 
many friends n the Civil Service, in offices subject to the 
Treasury, and many and bitter have been the complaints I have 
heard of the way in which men, who have worked their way 
up by industry and ability to a position entitling them to look 
for promotion to the highest posts in their department, have 
been passed over, when the time came, in favour of some 
Treasury clerk, often much junior in years and subordinate in 
respective rank, It is this sort of favouritism, and unfairness 
in promotion which embitters vast numbers of civil servants 
against the Treasury. Iam glad to see that Sir George Keke 
wich has recently, in another periodical, raised his voice against 
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the present system of promotion in the public service, which 
as he truly points out, is too much subject to “ influence.” He 
says he would like to see a Parliamentary Return showing how 
many heads of departments have previously been private secre- 
taries to Ministers. I should wish to see added to this a state- 
ment of the number who have been clerks in the Treasury. 
My last count principally concerns a department of the 
Treasury, which is thus described by Sir Francis Mowatt : 


The duties of the branch of the Treasury which deals with administration, 
and general business include the audit of the Crown’s Civil List expenditure, 
all business which affects expenditure connected with the Courts of Law and 
Justice, the Army and Navy, the Colonies, the Home Office, the Post Office 
Telegraphs and Telephones, the Woods, Works, and smaller English Depart- 
ments, and the Irish and Scotch Offices. This branch of the Treasury is 
divided into four divisions, each under a Principal Clerk, who directs a small, 
clerical staff. 


The gravamen of my charge is that in this department, or 
branch, the clerks are allowed to exercise too much authority 
and that their work does not pass up to the responsible heads 
of the office at all, but that letters are issued in the name and 
with the apparent sanction of ‘“‘My Lords” which have never 
gone further, at all events, than the principal clerk. 

‘‘An ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory,” and the follow- 
ing statement of an actual incident may prove convincing where 
my own mere assertion might be doubted. The event happened 
some years ago, but its counterpart might, ] am sure, be easily 
and frequently found to-day. 

A Colonial Governor, retiring on pension, was entitled und:r 
the rules and regulations of the service, to a return passage 
allowance from the Colony in which he was serving. By some 
inadvertence he failed to apply for the allowance until about a 
year after his retirement. The Colonial Office, there being no 
doubt as to his absolute right to the money, forwarded, as in 
duty bound, the application to the Treasury for their formal 
sanction, To the immense astonishment of the Colonial Office 
approval of the payment was refused, A further letter was of 
course written, and a similar reply received, The correspond- 
ence went on for several months, until at last the Secretary of 
State, losing patience, requested the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary to speak to the Secretary to the Treasury. He did so, 
and within twenty-four hours the necessary approval of the 
payment of the money was received. It transpired that the 
matter had never gone beyond the branch ; that the principal 
clerk, angered at the persistence of the Colonial Office, had 
determiaed that the sanction desired should not be given, and 
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had been able to carry out his opposition until the intervention 
of the deus ex machind. A system under which such a thing 
could be possible must be wrong. 

This article has grown to a somewhat greater length than I 
had at first intended. I have no personal grievance against the 
Treasury, and although I may think Sir F. Mowatt’s praise of 
the officials a little high-flown, I readily admit their general 
ability and conscientious discharge of their duties. It is well, 
however, that they should not dwell on too inaccessible olympian 
heights ; and if my remarks should induce them to remember 
that their colleagues in the Civil Service have rights and claims 
which should not be disregarded, and that they themselves are 
not infallible, or above criticism, my object will be attained. 


AuGustus W. L. HEMMING, 


THE EDALJI CASE: ITS HISTORY 
AND ITS LESSONS 


THE Home Secretary has very properly consented to the for- 
mation cf a Commission for an inquiry into the case of Mr. 
George Edalji. It is not likely that any facts will be brought 
before the Commission which are not now common property, 
or at least familiar to those who have long been busying them- 
selves on Mr. Edalji's behalf. To lay these facts in succinct 
epitome before all who may be interested to know them and 
who would understand what may reasonably be expected of the 
Commission entrusted with this investigation is the object of 
the present paper. The facts, it will soon be seen, speak for 
themselves, and the deductions to be drawn from them are 
equally plain. The pronouncement of Mr. Edalji’s innocence, 
and compensation, as adequate as pecuniary compensation can 
be, for the injury which has been done him may be regarded 
as certain. But will the Commission go further? Will it 
recognise that this case involves much more than the guilt 
or innocence of a particular person, that as matters now stand 
important departments of the public service which, from the 
nature of the responsibilities entrusted to them, should be above 
all suspicion, have laid themselves open to very grave 
suspicion if not of unscrupulousness, at least of most culpable 
negligence. Will it insist on an investigation of the circum- 
stances under which a miscarriage of justice so gross and so 
atrocious was possible, or an explanation of the extraordinary 
actions of the police and their chief preliminary to the arrest, 
of the not less extraordinary incidents which succeeded it, and, 
above all, of the conduct of the trial afterwards ? And surely, 
too, the public may expect to have some light thrown on the 
reasons for the cfficials of the Home Office turning a deaf ear 
to repeated pleas for a reconsideration of the case, though there 
is probably no fact in its history with which they are not 
acquainted, and which has not teen suktmitted to them over 
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and over again. Till this explanation is forthcoming the 
public may be excused for suspecting that justice has been 
more assisted by the celebrity of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
name and the impossibility of ignoring it than by any regard 
for justice itself. 

In sketching the history of this case I may presume that Sir 
Arthur’s narrative, which originally appeared in the Daily 
Telegraph and has since been reprinted in pamphlet form, wiil 
be familiar to my readers, and I will therefore pass as lightly 
as possible over what he narrates with fulness and enlarge 
only where I can supplement from material for which presum- 
ably he had not space. 

Mr. George Edalji, who was born in 1876, is the eldest son of 
the Rev.S.Edalji,a clergyman of the Chu:ch of England though 
of Parsee origin, who married an English lady. For thirty-one 
years Mr, Edalji has been Vicar of Great Wyrley, a village 
about six miles from Walsall in Staffordshire. In 1888 there 
lived at the vicarage, as general servant, one Elizabeth Foster, 
since dead, and to her were traced several offensive anonymous 
letters addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Edalji, together with equally 
offensive scribblings on wails and other places, provoked ap- 
parently by the fact that she had been dismissed from the 
service of the Edaljis. For this offence she was arrested and 
tried at Cannock in 1889, but, on her solicitor pleading that 
the whole thing was nothing but a foolish joke, and tendering 
an apology she was not punished. Two years afterwards 
began a second outbreak of anonymous letters, and for up- 
wards of three years the Edaljis were persecuted by hundreds 
of these missives, together with a series of elaborate hoaxes, 
so that their lives became a burden to them. The police were 
called in, but no culprits or culprit could be discovered, and 
the persecutions in more aggravated forms continued, Dis- 
gusting or threatening letters were pushed under the doors or 
through the windows of the vicarage ; the lawn and grounds 
were strewn with objects of all kinds, such as collar-studs, 
purses, spoons, copper coins, knives and pencils, apparently 
to perplex and tantalise the police. At last on December 12, 
1892, a large key was found on the vicarge doorstep ; it turned 
out that it had been stolen from Walsall Grammar School. 
The police, on their mettle and at their wits’ end to know 
what to do—for the whole neighbourhood was ridiculing and 
crying shame on them for their incompetence and imbecility 
—had now it seems made up their mind, though without a 
particle of evid:nce, thit yourg Eda'ji, thea at school, not at 
Walsall as they apparently supposed, but at Rugeley, was the 
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culprit. Accordingly, the Chief Constable of Staffordshire 
wrote on January 23, 1893, tosthe Rev. Mr. Edalji: 


Will you please ask your son George from whom the key was obtained 
which was found on your doorstep. ... 1 may at once say that I shall not 
pretend to believe any protestations of innocence which your son may make 
about the key. My information on the subject does not come from the 
police. 


We may ask in passing from what source it did come, and 
we may perhaps be forgiven for surmising that it came from 
an anonymous letter written by the real culprit, or by some 
hoaxer. And now occurred an incident which deserves par- 
ticular notice. A few days after the key was tound Mr, and 
Mrs, Edalji were sitting at supper, George and his brother and 
sister being upstairs in bed. They were roused by a loud 
knocking at “the side door.” On opening it they were con- 
fronted by a sergeant and a constable. The sergeant asserted 
that while watching at the tront door he heard somebody come 
down the carpeted staircase in ‘‘stockinged feet,” adding also 
that he heard “ breathing,” and he requested Mr. Edalji to 
come with him “and see if they could find anything.” On the 
front hall-floor they discovered a leaflet in an envelope. Mr. 
Edalji pointed out that that missive could not have been 
placed there by any onein the house, as he and Mrs, Edaljt 
were sitting with the dining-room door open, looking on the 
hall ; adding that it was physically impossible for any one to 
hear “ stockinged feet,” and still less “ breathing” through a 
thick outer door a dozen feet from the foot of the bottom of 
the stairs, and a second inner door between the outer door and 
the stairs which was shut. As the constables insisted that the 
missive could not have been pushed under the outer hall door 
Mr, Edalji himself put the paper under the door and flipped it . 
easily into the place where it had been found. To his inquiry 
how it was that they had come round to the side door when 
they would have had a better chance of detecting the offender 
had they raised the alarm at the front door, they gave no 
reply. But the next day it was reported in the village that 
George Edalji had been detected putting letters under the 
vicarage door! Mr. Edalji communicated all this to the Chief 
Constable, Captain Anson. On December 20 the Chief Con- 
stable replied—for the inference had been obvious : “ I do not 
think we need seriously discuss the possibility of Sergeant 
having himself placed anything under your door with a view 
to fixiag blame on some other person,” Mr. Edalji then asked 
Captain Anson to grant him an interview anl to come over to 
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the vicarage that he might see for himself the physical impos- 
sibility of what the sergeant had asserted about “ stockinged 
feet” and “breathing.” With neither of these requests did the 
Chief Constable comply. 

Meanwhile these intolerable persecutions—anonymous letters 
and hoaxes—continued, and on July 25, 1895, the Chief 
Constable wrote again to Mr. Edalji, George being now in 
his twenty-first year and a law student. The letter, most of 
which is printed by Sir Conan Doyle, certainly seems to imply 
that the Chief Constable not only suspected George Edalji of 
being the author of the letters and the hoaxes, but—to quote 
his own words—“ trusted to be able to obtain a dose of penal 
servitude for the offender,” adding, “I have no doubt the 
offender will be detected.” If this letter indeed be placed side 
by side with a letter afterwards written by him to Mr. Yelverton, 
dated November 8, 1903, it will not be difficult to show how 
strongly the mind of the Chief Constable had been prejudiced 
against the young man. 


It is right to tell you that you will find it a simple waste of time to attempt 
to prove that George Edalji could not, owing to his position and alleged good 
character, have been guilty of writing offensive and abominable letters. His 
father is as well aware as I am of his proclivities in the direction of anony- 
mous writing, and several other people have personal knowledge on the same 
subject. 


It may be observed in passing that as both Edalji and his 
father declare on oath that George never wrote an anony- 
mous letter in his life, and that as the Chief Constable, 
when asked for the names of the “several other people,” 
returned no answer, the Commission should, at least, give so 
important and responsible a functionary an opportunity of 
explanation. No one can blame the Chief Constable for enter- 
taining suspicions. But that he should have made no reply 
either toa letter from Mr. Edalji craving again for an interview 
with him, or to two letters, copies of which are now lying before 
me, from Mrs, Edalji, dated respectively September 4 and Sep- 
tember 7, 1895, asking the same favour, is surely to be regretted. 


I always felt [she writes] that if you had come over to see us yourself i 
would have been better and you would have seen how utterly impossible it 
was for Sergeant ——’s statement about the paper under our hall door to have 
een correct. 


Such was the state of affairs at the end of 1895. Can any 
one doubt that the strongest prejudice against George Edalji 
existed both on the part of the police and on the part of their 
Chief? 
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At the end of 1895 the persecutions suddenly ceased— 
hoaxes and anonymous letters alike—and for seven years all 
was peace. Young Edalji having passed most creditably, and 
with an excellent character, through the Mason College (now 
the University) at Birmingham, had been articled to a solicitor 
in that city. After gaining a number of prizes from the 
Birmingham Law Society, he passed his final examination 
with honours, gained the Law Society’s bronze medal for 1898, 
had started in practice for himself, and was the author of a 
well-known popular handbook on railway law. His life, as 
might be supposed, was regular and studious, and might, indeed, 
be described as ascetic, for he was a total abstainer, and did not 
even smoke, Innumerable testimonies exist to his excellent 
character and industrious habits. He lived with his parents at 
the vicarage of Great Wyrley, as he had always done, returning 
each evening from school and college when a student, and from 
his office when a professional man, 

On February 2, 1903, occurred the first serious mutilation 
outrage at Great Wyrley. Between that date and August 17 
were perpetrated at intervals seven others. But it was not till 
July 1, when seven of them had been committed, that the letter 
initiating the third epidemic of these missives was received. 
They were addressed principally to the police, and were evi- 
dently written for the purpose of connecting Edalji with the 
crimes. Whether there was any connection between the writer 
or writers of these letters and the mutilation atrocities, or 
whether these atrocities were merely mischievously utilised, is 
still a mystery. The chief purport of them was to represent him 
as one of a gang engaged in the horrible business, but it is quite 
plain that they were designed also to befool and mystify the 
police, as constables and detectives had been poured into the 
district only to make themselves laughing-stocks everywhere, the 
outrages being not only continued, but committed under their 
very noses, It is significant that a watch was placed on Edalji 
before the first anonymous letter connecting him with the 
crimes had been received, and it would be interesting to know 
what led to his being suspected. The writer or writers of the 
letters, whether themselves engaged in the outrages or not, must 
have exulted—as, indeed, the letters show they did— in their 
ghastly pleasantry. At last the baffled and half-distracted police 
appear to have made up their minds that some arrest must be 
made. They already, as we have seen, had their eye on George 
Edalji, and the outbreak of anonymous letters connecting him 
with what was being done confirmed them in their suspicion. 

And now begins the incredible, but perfectly explicable, part 
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of this story. Among the many missives received by Mr, 
Edalji at his office in Birmingham was an open post card, 
accusing him in terms so gross that they cannot be repro- 
duced, of infamous immorality, and advising him to “ get 
back to your old game of writing offensive letters, killing cows 
and writing on walls.” Of this, as we shail see, the police 
possessed themselves, and backed by the opinion of Mr. Thomas 
Gurrin, whose fiasco in the Beck case is still fresh in memory, 
pronounced it to be in the disguised handwriting of Edalji 
himself. Why a young solicitor beginning his career and 
naturally dependent on a clean reputation, should by accusing 
himself on open post-cards of shocking immorality, have 
courted professional and social ruin, they apparently did 
not stop to consider. But this precious piece of evidence— 
this their trump card—was not as yet in their hands, 

We come now to the crime for which Mr. Edalji was 
arrested, and of which he was convicted. At 5.40 on the 
morning of August 18, a lad named Henry Garrett found a 
pony terribly mutilated in a field near Great Wyrley Colliery 
‘‘with a wound fourteen or fifteen inches long across its belly,” 
and hard upon death. At 8.30 on the same morning it was 
examined by Mr. R. N. Lewis, a veterinary surgeon, who 
deposed that “the wound was quite fresh, and must have 
been inflicted within six hours of the time I saw it,” as the 
drain of blood, which was then, according to Garrett, “ drop- 
ping pretty quickly,” must have otherwise been fatal. This, be 
it noted, would fix the time of the mutilation not earlier than 
2.30 AM. That such a wound could not possibly have been 
inflicted without leaving considerable stains on the clothes—on 
the cuffs and trousers of the perpetrator particularly—was 
declared on oath by the eminent veterinary surgeon, Mr. 
Edward Sewell. 

About eight o’clock on the morning of the discovery of the 
outrage a police-inspector called at the vicarage, requesting 
that George Edalji’s clothes should be shown to him and any 
instrument which might have enabled him to effect the muti- 
lation. There was nothing to represent such an instrument 
but a set of razors belonging to the Vicar; there were dark 
spots on one of them, but the spots proved on examination to 
be rust stains. So the razors broke down, and with them all 
hope of finding the required instrument. Next came the 
clothes ; boots were produced, and they were wet; then 
trousers, and they were damp and rather muddy, both of which 
facts were,aswe shill presently see, quite satisfactorily accounted 
for. Last camzan old house coat. Chemical analysis and expert 
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inspection afterwards reduced apparently damning evidence, 
7.é..—so ran the exulting sergeant’s testimony—-“ Numerous 
stains of a whitish colour, which had the appearance of saliva, 
reddish stains, one four inches long, on both cuffs ”——to starch, 
probably the relic of spilt bread and milk, and to “ two stains on 
the centre of the right cuff, each about the size of a threepenny 
piece,” due probably to a splash from the gravy of underdone 
meat or some such cause. So vanished more than half of 
the damning evidence. Let us see how the other half fares, 
The inspector asserted that there were some horse-hairs on the 
coat, whereupon Mr, Edalji, holding the coat close to the light, 
denied that there was any horse-hair on it, and challenged 
the officer to produce any. The Vicar’s testimony was 
confirmed both by Mrs. and Miss Edalji, who said that 
what had been taken for horse-hair “looked like a roving.” 
It was quite easy for the inspector to secure a specimen or 
specimens of what he asserted he saw, place what he picked 
off in an envelope and in the presence of his subordinate, seal 
it up. He did nothing of the kind, and this most important 
point was left undecided. 

The clothes were then removed to the police-station. 
There they remained for twelve hours, till nine in the 
evening, when they were examined, not by an independent 
witness who could not, so it was alleged, be found, but 
by the police-surgeon, Dr. Butter. He undoubtedly dis- 
covered, to the great satisfaction of the police, twenty-nine 
horse-hairs on the coat, and five on the waistcoat. How did 
the hairs get there ?—for according to the sworn testimony of 
the Edalji family there were no hairs on the coat when it left 
the vicarage. It is not difficult to conjecture. The pony 
having been killed, a strip ofits hide—sent for and at the police- 
office, be it observed long before Dr. Butter saw the coat— 
had been cut off and packed in a parcel placed in the same 
bundle as Mr. Edalji’s clothes. The hairs on the coat— 
according to the evidence of Dr. Butter—exactly corresponded 
with the hairs of the strip, and the presumption, therefore, is 
that the coat had in some way come or been brought into con- 
tact with the strip of hide. On the whole of this incident the 
neglect of the inspector to secure incontestable evidence of the 
truth of his assertion and on the shameful carelessness, to call 
it by no worse name, of packiag the coat in the same bundle 
with the strip of hide there is no aeed to comment, 

This is bad enough, but what is to be thought of the 
following? It was not till 9.30 A.M., nearly four hours 
after the discovery of the wounded pony, that a constable 
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bethought him of taking one of ‘Mr. Edalji’s boots, and 
comparing it with the footprints in the field where the animal 
lay dying. By that time the ground, saturated with the 
rain of the preceding night, had been trampled by crowds 
of miners and others on their way to Wyrley Colliery, which 
is close to the scene of the outrage. He put the boot—one of 
a pair which had been purchased at a ready-made store in 
Walsall, where there were, of course, scores of the same size 
and pattern—by the side of a footprint “ flat upon the ground 
and pressed it down with both his hands,” thus obtaining an 
impression, and thus it may be noted getting the mud of the 
place on to the boot which furnished the prosecution with one 
of the most damning pieces of evidence at the trial. These 
footprints, of which no cast was secured and no photo- 
graph taken, he professed to trace over the whole route 
supposed to be traversed by Edalji after the outrage had been 
done. Asked why he had not dug up aclod and so secured a 
perfect impression, he replied that ‘‘the ground was too soft 
in one place and too hard in another.” Asked how he had 
measured the footprints, he replied: “ By bits of stick and 
a straw”! So much for the footprints. 

Meanwhile Mr. Edalji had been arrested. And now absurd- 
ities thicken. The mutilation must have taken place some 
time between g P.M. when, the pony was seen well and intact 
by the man who fed it, and 9.25, when Mr. Edalji was seen 
entering the Vicarage gate, or it must have taken place between 
that time and about 2.30 A.M. Now, Mr. Edalji’s movements on 
that night have been perfectly accounted for. He returned 
from his office at Birmingham about 6.30. He then went out 
into the village, the road being dirty, wet and muddy from the 
rain which had fallen during the day, which accounted for his 
wet boots and the mud on the trousers next morning, the mud 
being, observe, that of the road on which he had walked, not the 
yellow-red mud of the field in which the crime was committed. 
At 8.55 he was at Hand’s shop at Bridgetown. About g o’clock 
he was spoken to by the witnesses Harry Leach and Fred Cope 
by the canal bridge, a mile and a half from the scene of the 
outrage. Between 9 and g.20 he was seen by other witnesses 
in Station Street, and at 9.25 he was seen by Walter White- 
house entering the Vicarage grounds. The theory consequently 
that he committed the crime between 9.5 and 9.40, which was 
the first theory of the prosecution, was at the last moment 
abandoned. And now, how does the other theory fare? By 
the sworn testimony of the Rev. Mr, Edalji and of every 
member of the household, he had his supper about 9.30, 
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and, without leaving the house, went to bed at 10.45, occupying 
as he had done for seventeen years the same bedroom as his 
father. It was the custom of the Vicar to lock the bedroom 
door. He was a light sleeper, and lighter than usual that 
night, for he was restless and wakeful owing to an attack of 
lumbago. He solemnly swore that his son never left the 
room till he dressed for breakfast about 6.30 next morning. 

But putting aside Mr. Edalji’s evidence, what are the facts 
that confront us? George Edalji then and now was afflicted 
with myopia of six dioptres, his exact case, as described by Mr. 
Kenneth Scott, being, 

, 8.75 diop. spher. 
ee He 8 { a rn aed. axis, 90° 

8.25 diop. spher. 
The night of August 17 was pitch dark, the darkness being 
described by one of the police as “ phenomenal, ” wild and 
windy, the rain coming in squalls, and at times very heavy. 
We are to assume that Mr. Edalji—this myope of eight 
dioptres—found his way along a colliery tramway littered with 
obstacles at every step ; crossed the main line of the L. & N.W. 
Railway with its signal wires and fencings, over low rows of 
metals and sidings, points and sleepers ; descended a steep flight 
of steps under an archway, made his way into the field, groping 
about till he found the pony; that he then—for this is what 
the police alleged—returned by another and equally difficult 
route over open country, where there were no paths of any 
kind and where he would have to cross three or four ditches 
and find his way through several gaps in hedges. Such, accord- 
ing to the police, was the exploit of a myope of eight dioptres 
who moreover, as was proved, did not wear glasses! Now, let us 
picture to ourselves what must have been the state of his clothes 
on his arrival home after such an expedition, on such a night, and 
compare the condition they must necessarily have been in with 
the actual condition of the clothes examined by the police 
about 8 o’clock on the same morning. Again, is it likely that 
he could either have left the vicarage or have entered that 
field undetected ? In the immediate neighbourhood we know 
from the police that there were no fewer than twenty men on 
the watch. On the night before the outrage Sergeant Robinson 
saw four men observing the front door and side door, is it 
likely that no one was on the watch there on the following 
night? Why were none of these men called at the trial? It 
is certain that at least three policemen, one of whom was 


stationed in the archway, were watching the field that night 
and did not leave it till 5 A.M. 
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On August 18 Mr. Edalji was taken into custody, and in 
cusiody he remained till his trial. But the outrages continued. 
On September 21 a horse was discovered horribly mutilated— 
to this I return presently. On November 3 the most devilish of 
all these horrors was perpetrated; three months later there was 
a third, and finally, on March 24, a fourth, which last was 
followed by the conviction on circumstantial evidence, anything 
but satisfactory, of a miner named Farrington. 

In all this extraordinary case there is perhaps nothing so 
extraordinary as the conduct of the police with reference to the 
first of this second series of outrages, The facts are these. A 
horse was discovered disembowelled, the stomach, liver and 
internal organs scattered in all directions, one of the very worst 
illustrations, in fact, of these horrors, The horse belonged to 
one Harry Green, a young fellow who lived near the vicarage 
and who was a Yeomanry trooper, On the police asking him 
if it was his work he denied it, but after some hours of 
questioning at the police court, signed a confession that he had 
done it. This confession not being in order was suppressed, 
and on October 6 he signed a second confession with due 
formality. A week after he whoily repudiated both confessions 
on the plea that he had been bullied into signing them by the 
police, and had meanwhile obtained a ticket to go out to South 
Africa. Now mark the action of the police, They had in 
their hands two confessions signed by Green, the informal 
confession and the formal confession. At the trial Inspector 
Campbell was asked with reference to Green’s horse: “ Have 
you discovered who did that?” “No, Sir. O! I beg your 
pardon, we have an idea.’ “ Have you made an arrest?” 
‘“No, Sir.” At last it was elicited that Green had done it, and 
that, subpoenaed by the police, he was in Court. But the 
prosecution did not call him, and the fact that he had been 
subpoenaed by the police accounts, no doubt, for the fact that 
the defence did not call him. A week after the trial Green 
went off to South Africa and his second confession was 
published, in which he said that he had mutilated his horse 
“to keep the game rolling.” Mark that! And this man 
was allowed without further inquiry to leave the country. 
Why, it may be demanded, did the Crown not call Green, 
and why did the police not prosecute him? This is certain, 
that by not calling him, the prosecution with the connivance 
of the police cleared the way for the conviction of Edalji, and 
what is worse made capital out of the assumption or insinua- 
tion that Green, being one of the gang in league with 
Edalji, had mutilated the horse to create evidence for the 
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defence. The Counsel for the Crown cannot be blamed 
for acting on his instructions, but if the police were aware 
that there was no intimacy between Green and Edalji, and if, 
as Sir Conan Doyle positively asserts, they are in possession 
of an assurance from Green that he was not in league with 
Edalji and had not mutilated his horse for the purpose of 
shielding him, what is to be thought of them? One thing it is 
to be hoped that the forthcoming commission will insist on, 
and that is the production of Green’s first confession, the 
publication of which, in spite of an urgent appeal from the 
great Wyrley Parish Council, the Chief Constable has up till 
now refused. 

Of the conduct of the trial it is difficult to speak in measured 
terms. To call it a travesty of justice would be very imper- 
fectly to describe its true character. Here, in the first place, 
was a crime of the most serious kind, one of a series which for 
months had been the theme of inflamed indignation, the ac- 
cused notoriously the subject of the strongest local prejudice ; 
everything, indeed, calling aloud for regular impartial trial at 
Assizes. It is tried instead at a second Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, in the immediate neighbourhood of the crime, by a 
county justice whose legal qualifications were so deficient that 
a fee was paid to a barrister to be present to advise him, 


this same barrister afterwards admitting—I quote his own words 
—that he 


had to leave the Court two or three times, so that parts of the case, when I 
was not wanted, I did not hear. 


Could anything be more monstrous than the submission of 
letters to the jury admittedly not in the handwriting of the 
accused, or even ascribed to him, but merely anonymous 
tirades of abuse designed simply to prejudice their minds? or 
than allowing a police inspector not only to hand to the jury an 
anonymous post-card not ascribed to the prisoner, but to 
repeat an alleged conversation based on it for the purpose of 
implying that the accused was implicated in crimes with 
which he was not charged ?—proceedings recalling the worst 
features of the Dreyfus case. It is to be presumed that it was 
during one of the absences of the “ advising ” barrister that the 
Chairman, on a juryman putting a very proper question— 
namely, how the impression of the boot was compared with the 
foot-prints in the field—naively observed, “ You had better not 
make any remarks like this ; you must not criticise.” 

One other point—and it is, perhaps, the worst feature of this 
truly deplorable case—demands a word. What was the source, 
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or sources, of the abominable calumnies circulated against the 
young man’s morals at the time of the trial, and just afterwards 
when Mr, Edalji’s advocates were endeavouring to get the case 
re-opened? That there was no ground for them is incontestably 
established; that they scared off many from assisting him is 
certain. Did they emanate trom the police ? 

Such are the facts of this extraordinary case, lamentable alike 
both in what they involve and in what they indicate—suffering 
and shame unspeakable inflicted on a respectable and innocent 
man, and on an honourable and blameless family ; the con- 
stabulary of a leading English county without discipline or 
intelligence, wholly ignorant of the very rudiments of their 
duties, and laying themselves open to the suspicion of a 
most infamous conspiracy ; the most responsible police official 
in the county singularly deficient, to put it very mildly, in judg- 
ment, tact, and common courtesy ; a Court of Quarter Sessions 
capable of such proceedings as have been described; and, 
in addition to all this, the possibility of serious negligence and 
miscarriages even in the highest quarters, 

The promised Commission may do much or do little ; all 
will depend on its constitution and on the publicity of its 
proceedings, What is certain is that it must necessarily be in 
the interests of some at least in authority to limit its functions 
and place close restrictions on the area of its inquiries. But 
the public will not be satisfied with the official declaration of 
Mr. Edalji’s innocence and his reinstatement in his profes- 
sion, with adequate pecuniary compensation, for such con- 
siderations, important though they be, are of comparatively 
small importance when weighed with what this case at once 
involves and illustrates—the credit and honour of some of the 
most responsible departments of the public service, the grave 
defects inherent in our provincial administration of justice, the 
possibility of all that should secure the safety, liberty, and 
dearest interests of our citizens being perverted into the means 
for attaining the exactly opposite ends. 


J. CHURTON COLLINS. 


SOME RECENT PLAYS 


Two hundred and thirty-five years ago George Duke of 
Buckingham, ‘ mankind’s epitome,” published his burlesque of 
popular plays, The Rehearsal. It opens with a scene in which two 
persons, meeting, discuss the “new kind of plays,” and the 
“new kind of wits” who make a practice of admiring them. 
“Why,” says one, “ your virtuosi ; your civil persons ; your 
drolls ; fellows that scorn to imitate nature, but are given 
altogether to elevate and surprise.” Asked for a further expla- 
nation of his meaning, he answers cheerfully, ‘’Tis a phrase 
they have got among themselves to express their no-meaning by. 
I'll tell you, as near as I can, what itis. Let me see ; ’tis fight- 
ing, loving, sleeping, rhyming, dying, dancing, singing, crying, 
and everything, but thinking and sense.” 

The Rehearsal was, from many points of view, an 
immensely successful satire. It was played to crowded 
houses; it did much to destroy one or two _ individual 
reputations; and its fame certainly out-lasted that of The 
Indian Emperor, and The Lost Lady, and most of the other 
plays held up for special ridicule. But the school to 
which these plays belonged—the school of extravagance and 
artificiality, both in action and language—was much too 
firmly rooted in public favour to be materially affected by 
any satire, even from so great a man as the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Dramatic writers, for the most part, pursued their evil 
courses quite undisturbed. What we now call, for want of a 
better name, “romantic plays” are the direct descendants of 
the “new plays” of 1670, and the greater number of them 
would answer exactly to the same description, It is true 
they are no longer admired by a select circle of “new wits ” ; 
but it is only in quite recent years that they have so definitely 
lost caste. Those who now aim at elevating and surprising 
their audience set about it in precisely the opposite way. Plays 
which turn on “ fighting, loving,” and the rest are patronised 
by indulgent critics as “a pleasant evening’s entertainment,’ 
or “a good bustling, old-fashioned play”; any one aspiring 
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to the part of a virtuoso, a civil person, or a droll is bound to 
ignore their very existence, It does not seem likely that there 
will be much regret over the passing of these romantic plays, 
In their present state they have very little to recommend 
them ; they are essentially unreal and mechanical; and if, as 
a class, they have fallen into disrepute, their authors have 
only themselves to thank. What seems deplorable is that such 
works should be universally recognised as representing the 
drama of action. Dramatic action, properly handled, is one 
of the most satisfactory things that can be seen on the stage. 
Every one, even the most ardent followers of the newer cult, 
ought to lament over its disgrace. 

We all know how the dreadful facility of certain familiar 
stage effects may be an author’s undoing. He chooses a 
picturesque figure, set in a picturesque period ; sees that the 
costumes and accessories are carefully arranged to accord with 
popular notions of the person and the time; drags in one or 
two well-known incidents ; and the play, or rather a@ play, 
almost writes itself. Ze play—anything approaching a classic 
—on the ’45 Rebellion, or the Civil War, or the Restoration 
period, has yet to be written. It even seems possible that, if 
one were to be written, we should have some difficulty in 
realising the fact ; the actual mzse-en-scéne has, by now, acquired 
such fatal associations, These Jacobite, or Cavalier, or Restora- 
tion heroes—they were Indians and Persians in the Duke of 
Buckingham’s time—are compassed about with theatrical 
qualities of the most obvious and aggressive kind, which 
scarcely any author, so far, has attempted to relieve with one 
touch of individuality or distinction. Almost without exception 
they have relied on attention to a few superficial details, and 
taken the great names of history and romance in _ vain, 
“Thinking and sense” are as pointedly excluded as ever; 
their absence is quite an accepted convention. 

A typical instance is Messrs, Hamilton and Devereux’s play 
of Robin Hood, which has just completed a prosperous course 
at the Lyric Theatre. Here are archers, and abbots, and 
Norman barons, and Crusaders—in short, the whole stock-in- 
trade of stage medizvalism. If we try to imagine the piece 
without the suggestions called up by the title, the forest 
background, and a few catch-words about Richard Coeur de 
Lion, what remains? Neither plot, nor characters, nor 
dialogue, nor any single thing which could have taxed the 
writers’ powers of invention. Yet there seems no reason, 
apart from the received idea that a romantic drama is no 
place for human interest, why a play of real merit should not 
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be written round Robin Hood. The ballads he inspired 
are occasionally very good, and more often indifferent ; but, 
taken altogether, they give him quite a definite personality, 
and one which might serve admirably for dramatic purposes, 
He is by no means the invincible, didactic hero of melodrama 
that Messrs, Hamilton and Devereux would have us suppose ; 
on the contrary, he is worsted in more than one encounter, 
and takes a beating with the most engaging good-humour. 
We do not ask for anything so formidable as historical or 
antiquarian accuracy. It is simply and solely from the 
dramatic point of view that the waste of a good opportunity is 
to be deplored. 

The hero of the Lyric Theatre strides victoriously through 
the play, meeting all opposition with his arrows and his 
quarter-staff. His supremacy is physical rather than moral ; 
one could no more argue with him than with a Maxim gun, 
The Robin Hood of the ballads is a born leader of men, who 
could exact devotion from his followers by other means than 
by cudgelling them, In the original ballad of “ Robin Flood 
and Little John” the two meet, and fight, in the middle of a 
bridge, and John throws Robin into the stream : 


**] prithee, good fellow, and where art thou now?” 
The stranger with laughter he cried, 
Quoth bold Robin Hood, “ Good faith, in the flood, 
And floating along with the tide.” 


When he comes to land they make the best of friends, and 
John is enrolled among the foresters. Several others of his 
band begin their service with him in much the same way ; yet 
there is never any question of mutiny. The only record of a 
quarrel is in the ancient and excellent ballad of “ Robin Hood 
and the Monk.” Here Robin Hood and Little John fall out 
over a shooting-match, and John resigns his post : ‘‘ Get thee a 
man where thou wilt, Robin, for thou gettest me no more.” 
Robin goes to Nottingham, and, after various thrilling adven- 
tures, falls into the hands of the sheriff, and is condemned to 
death. Little John no sooner hears of it than he repents of 
the quarrel; he sets out to the rescue, and, with two to help 
him, succeeds in bringing his master safely back to Sherwood. 
Thereupon Robin offers the leadership to John ; but he will 
not have it: 

“ Nay, by my troth,” says Little John, 
“So shall it never be ; 
But let me be a fellow,” says Little John, 
“ No other keep I'll be,” 
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Surely, if we must have modern plays with a medieval 
setting, here are the makings of one with far more vitality in 
it than the present version of ‘‘ Robin Hood.” No reasonable 
person would expect elaborate psychological studies of the 
outlaw and his men; but characterisation, of a healthy and 
straightforward kind, we have every right to demand, It is 
time for playgoers to offer some resistance to the exaggerated 
exclusiveness of the different branches of drama, This special- 
ising on one or two of the points which ought to be common 
to all good plays will soon amount to a system of monopolies. 
We are now practically given the choice between action on 
the one hand, dialogue and character-drawing on the other ; 
but under no circumstances are we to have all three—it is 
against the rules. The invariable excuse that the audience 
prefer conventionality, and like to see exactly what they expect 
beforehand, will not hold good. There will always be a public 
who are quite satisfied with Robin Hood, and Dorothy o’ 
the Hall, and Boy O'’Carroll, so long as they can see 
nothing better of the kind. But let the author of a romantic 
play exert himself ever so little to present his hero as an indi- 
vidual instead of a lay figure, and in the end he will find 
himself repaid. No one can deny the popular success of 
Monsieur Beaucaire—a play which laid no great claim to 
originality in most respects, but whose American author hit 
upon the daring expedient of opposing a French hero to an 
English villain. The hero was quite unmistakably French, 
with an accent which we were never for a moment allowed to 
forget. This astonishingly simple device really required some 
little courage to carry it out. One or two critics gravely 
questioned whether patriotism were not offended. The audi- 
ence, however, responded nobly ; the French accent just served 
to impress Monsieur Beaucaire, as a character, distinctly on 
their minds. Far from being insulted, we showed ourselves 
touchingly grateful for this departure from the iron rule. Un- 
fortunately our relief was only temporary. The effort of 
sustaining the part of a hero who had any definite points 
beside heroism, must have proved too great. Whatever may 
be the reason, Mr. Lewis Waller, who so valiantly undertook 
the foreign hero, has since relapsed into a series of the most 
robustly conventional types, of whom his “Robin Hood” is 
the latest and worst. Whenever any one of these later ventures 
proves a failure—as they sometimes do—it may be noticed 
that its place is almost invariably filled by a revival of J/on- 
sieur Beaucatre. 

It would be humiliating to suppose that no living writer has 
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the courage to approach the drama of romantic action with an 
open mind and a firm conviction that human beings, even in 
fancy dress, are still human beings, The most determined 
effort to break through the conventions of the romantic school 
was made by Mr. Bernard Shaw in The Devil’s Disciple. The 
author himself declares that “ it does not contain a single even 
passably novel incident.” ‘“ Every old patron of the Adelphi 
pit,” he says, “would recognise the reading of the will, the 
oppressed orphan finding a protector, the arrest, the heroic 
sacrifice, the court-martial, the reprieve at the last moment.” 
All this is perfectly true ; yet the play was hailed, on its pro- 
duction in New York, as audaciously original. Mr. Shaw’s 
explanation is that although his hero’s actions are as old as 
time—he might have added, as improbable as those of most 
heroes on the stage—his motives are original. Motives alone 
will not carry a play very far towards success. The really 
effective novelty was the confidence and familiarity with 
which the writer handled his eighteenth-century characters, 
If their actions are not always easy to believe in, at least 
they express themselves like creatures of flesh and blood ; 
they are in no way oppressed by the consciousness of the times 
they live in. Nothing could be less stilted than the dialogue ; 
yet there is nothing which strikes an incongruous note, 
except, perhaps, one or two of General Burgoyne’s utterances. 
There is no modern slang, no forced archaism, and only one 
eighteenth-century oath. To leave out the first is all that is 
necessary in dealing witha period no further back than the year 
1777. Obsolete and exclusively modern words and expressions 
are alike comparatively few. An enormous majority of English 
words have had the same meaning for the last three or four 
centuries. Why not use them, and be contented? It would 
be too much to expect the figures of romance to behave 
exactly like ordinary mortals ; but when they can be prevailed 
on to use something approaching to ordinary speech, we find 
it surprisingly easier to put faith in their actions—to say 
nothing of the increase of sympathetic interest they arouse as 
fellow creatures. If we analyse our impressions of the 
characters in Shakespeare whom we seem to know best, we 
shajl find that it is nearly always the prose passages which 
make us really intimate with them—those written in the lan- 
guage that Shakespeare spoke himself, There are occasions 
for which even the greatest poetry will not serve; still less 
Wardour Street English. 

Truth compels us to state that the British public have 
not been as grateful for The Devils Disciple as they were for 
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Monsieur Beaucaire. The author’s name may have caused some 
misgivings, “G. B.S. the journalist,” infers that, ‘‘ by a course 
of hypnotic suggestion,” he has made a reputation for brilliant 
eccentricity for ‘‘ Bernard Shaw the author.” Bernard Shaw’s 
audience were afraid of giving way to their feelings, for fear 
that “ G. B.S.” might be laughing at them all the time. Since 
the days of his Plays for Puritans Mr. Shaw has not had many 
dealings with conventional stage action, It could scarcely be 
said of his later plays that their incidents would be familiar to 
patrons of the Adelphi pit ; while the proportion of incident to 
conversation would astonish them still more. The temptation 
of airing political and social views on the stage, free from all fear 
of interruption, is constant and insidious. But our “new kind 
of playin 1907 has an evenmoredangerous attraction—another 
result of dramatic specialising, this time in the opposite line. 
To write a play which, at the first glance, appears to have 
neither beginning, middle, nor end; to leave a plot unfinished, 
with all the threads hanging, at the end of the last act; to be 
satisfied with “one halfpennyworth of incident to an in- 
tolerable deal of talk ”—all this is difficult to do well, but 
extraordinarily easy to do badly. We are just now in a state 
of revolt against the too rigid laws of construction—the Vic- 
torian convention which grouped all the principal figures in a 
geometrical pattern under the chandelier at the fall of the 
curtain. Most of the results of this rebellion have been clear 
gain to our national drama. It has given us some delightfully 
amusing plays; it has greatly raised the standard of acting; 
it has encouraged care in the writing of dialogue and in the 
observation of types. During the next few years will come the 
test as to whether the gain will be lasting, or whether it will 
be counteracted by mannerisms and unskilled imitations. In 
the best, the truest examples of the new school the formlessness 
is only superficial ; there may not be positive physical action, 
but it is replaced by the contrast and development of character. 
This is the case in Mr. Granville Barker’s play The Voysey 
Inheritance, though it may be objected that there is scarcely 
enough of either to spread over five acts; three would have 
been ideal. In the inferior examples the formlessness is 
radical ; the dramatist seizes the easy, negative points, the 
apparent want of concentration and finish, and does not see 
that, failing more obvious action, the well-defined contrast 
or development of the characters is absolutely essential, 
or the interest cannot possibly be sustained. If “ think- 
ing and sense” are at all times advisable, they become im- 
perative when active incidents are withdrawn. No doubt, 
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while the element of daring and novelty still lasts, one section 
of the public will easily be persuaded into mistaking careless- 
ness for originality, and a disregard of the rules of drama for 
defiance of its conventions. It would be unfair to speak of 
The Silver Box, a new play by Mr. John Galsworthy, as an 
instance of inferiority, for many of its good points were per- 
fectly genuine ; but the scenes chosen by certain critics for 
special commendation were, if anything, signs of wea‘ness 
rather than strength. One was the conversation of two. ry 
ordinary people over their breakfast-table. They had no 
particular opinions to express ; allowing for the fact that one 
was a man and one a woman, they agreed absolutely in their 
aims and in their general view of life. To put it plainly, they 
were dull—not to each other, perhaps, but to the audience. 
In these enlightened days the alternative to dulness is not 
necessarily caricature. If these two figures had been in any 
way contrasted, in their views, or in their characters, they 
might have been just as lifelike, and, individually, as un- 
interesting, but the audience would have been better amused. 
The second episode held up for admiration was a scene in the 
police court. Before the case on which the play turns was 
opened there was introduced another case, entirely irrelevant, 
concerning a man and two children. This was spoken of as 
the most brilliant passage of the play ; it was, as children say, 
“so like real.” No doubt it was true to life, and agreeably 
free from false sentiment, Still, incidents of such length and 
importance, however realistic, ought not to be brought in 
without some direct bearing on the plot or on the characters. 
If they are merely introduced to create an atmosphere, they 
sink to the level of accessories ; their realism becomes that of 
the live cow in the farmyard at Drury Lane. Their presence 
is a confession that the play cannot sufficiently impress the 
audience by more lawful means. 

Nevertheless we freely admit that there is a more hopeful 
side to these extraneous incidents. Tenor fifteen years ago 
the author would have felt positively obliged to link all the 
minor occurrences in his play on to the main plot; but, unless 
he was an unusually conscientious person, he would have 
cared very little what far-fetched means he made use of for 
the purpose. We have at least reached the point of resenting 
the absurdity of some of these devices ; and, not unnaturally, 
in our hurry to avoid them we have rushed to the opposite 
extreme, so that the elaborately disjointed play has become 
a favourite form of conscious, twentieth-century artlessness. 
We are certainly less obediently credulous than in earlier 
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years; or, rather, we no longer recognise such a wide gulf 
between real life and stage conventions. It now remains for 
us to apply these new perceptions to the best advantage, and 
to demand plays so skilfully put together that their mechanism 
is invisible ; instead of giving way to the fashion of an hour 
and saving our dramatists the trouble of inventing any coherent 
plot at all. 

With regard to character-study, the influence of the new 
scl:ool has been indisputably for good. There was a time, 
not so long ago, when the dramatis persone were neatly 
and simply divided into two classes—those with whom we 
might sympathise and those with whom we might not. 
Whatever we heard of them beforehand from the other 
characters, the moment they were seen on the stage all doubt 
was at an end. They scarcely needed to speak; the very 
manner of their entrance was enough. Many people will 
always like to have these things settled for them; therefore 
Mr. Pinero’s His House in Order has just triumphantly com- 
pleted one year of active life. The instant Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
and Mr. George Alexander appeared, we knew, quite apart 
from any personal characteristics, that they were the pair to 
whom we were to extend an affectionate interest. No one 
else was allowed to speak, or look, or move, naturally ; there 
must be something in their every action to stamp them as 
antipathetic. Under the new system our sympathies are 
allowed a freer range. A certain number of men and women 
are presented to us, and we are left to form our own opinion 
about them; the author’s view of any one particular person 
is not necessarily disclosed. Does any one know the exact 
extent to which Mr. Granville Barker sympathises with Edward 
Voysey? Do we feel any certainty as to whether Mr. Shaw 
thinks Sir Patrick Cullen, in Zhe Doctor's Dilemma, a misguided, 
if well-intentioned, meddler, or a wise, high-minded, and 
charming old man ? Personally we may, and probably did, 
think him the latter; Mr. Shaw leaves us perfectly free 
to do so, however little he may agree with our view of 
Sir Patrick or with Sir Patrick’s view of the problem 
before him. Or again, there is the marvellously clever study 
of Larry Doyle, the Anglicised Irishman, in John Bull’s Other 
Island. Half the audience found him attractive, the other half 
odious. What the author thought of him is still a secret. 
Perhaps the publication of these plays—already too long 
delayed—may throw some light; but, in any case, we have had 
the opportunity of arriving at an independent decision, 

It need scarcely be added that the cultivation of dialogue is 
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not less a feature of the new school than the study of character; 
the two are inseparable. Here, then, is a distinctly encourag- 
ing prospect for two of the most important points that a 
dramatic writer has to consider. We must end with the ques- 
tion, Why are the advantages of this improvement to be 
restricted to one class of play alone? At present the melan- 
choly fact is but too plain that while the drama of character 
moves rapidly onwards the drama of action is stationary, if 
not retrogressive. Would not some amalgamation be possible ? 
Some arrangement should be made which would remind Miss 
Austen’s lovers of Mrs. Elton’s suggestion to Jane Fairfax. 
“You clever creature,” says that inimitable lady, “ what a 
thinking brain youhave! I say, Jane, what a perfect character 
you and I should make if we could be shaken together! My 
liveliness and your solidity would produce perfection.” 


EVELINE C. GODLEY. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 9, 1907 


IT is possible—possible because although the age of miracles 
has passed the age of intelligence is dawning—that at some 
time a British government and the British people, who are not 
entrusted with the carrying on of government but influence 
the actions of government, may come to understand the in- 
credible stupidity of “ gush ” in dealing with the United States, 
Some time or other it may be realised that the way to secure 
the lasting goodwill of the American people is not to beslaver 
them with sickly sentimentalities or propose Utopian “al- 
liances ’'—a word anathema to the great majority of Americans 
—but to treat them as we treat all other self-respecting nations 
—with courtesy, with justice, with dignity ; being firm when 
firmness is necessary, but showing a spirit of conciliation when 
to yield is nottosurrender, Americans, the nation as a whole, 
are earnestly desirous of being on good terms with England, 
but the spirit of most nations is feminine, and the too pas- 
sionate suitor is more apt to arouse the indifference of the 
woman he pursues than her love. Our almost hysterical 
protestations of our undying affection are at the best only 
cynically received. Americans regard them as too ardent to 
be sincere. 

The culmination of the disgraceful intrigue which forced 
the resignation of Sir Mortimer Durand, the columns of 
twaddle printed in the English newspapers about his successor, 
and the speeches made by Mr. Bryce since his appointment, 
have produced exactly the effect that every one with a know- 
ledge of the United States and the psychology of her people 
knew well enough they would produce. The misfortune is 
that the few people who do know America, who know its 
politics and national characteristics, who know the prejudices 
to be avoided, are not listened to, and amateurs, secure in the 
conceit of their ignorance, are permitted to muddle things. 
The problem is not so supremely difficult of solution if only 
ordinary intelligence is displayed, 
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Swift and emphatic has been the response to recent British 
diplomacy. Sir Mortimer Durand is too loyal a servant of the 
British Empire, and has too often given proof of his devotion, 
to rejoice that anything should tend to embarrass the relations 
between the United States and Great Britain, and yet he would 
be less than human if he did not feel that he has already been 
amply vindicated. Had he remained here that which has now 
happened would not have come to pass. 

Superficial as is the knowledge possessed by most English- 
men of American politics, few Englishmen need to be told 
that the Irish and the Germans exercise tremendous political 
power in this country. A few weeks ago an alliance was 
formed between the Irish and the Germans that British 
diplomacy must reckon with, At a meeting held in Phila- 
delphia attended by the executive officers of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians and the officers of the German-American 
Alliance, an alliance was concluded between the two organisa- 
tions “to guard the interests of both races in this country,” to 
quote the language of the official announcement. 

At the meeting held in Philadelphia these resolutions were 
adopted : 


Resolved, that the joint conference committee of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians in America and of the National German-American Alliange unani- 
mously declare an alliance between the people of both organisations for the 
good of this Republic, on the following basis: 

(1) Any measure of mutual interest passed by the executive committee, or 
by a national convention of either organisation shall be transmitted by its 
national officers to the national officers of the allied associations for approval 
and action. 

(2) To oppose an alliance of any kind, secret or otherwise, with any foreign 
Power on the part of the Government of the United States. 

(3) To oppose the enactment, by the Congress of the United States or the 
Legislatures of the various States, of any sumptuary or any other law or laws 
abridging the personal liberties of citizens. 

(4) To oppose any and every restriction of immigration of healthy persons 
from Europe, exclusive of convicted criminals, anarchists, and those of 
immoral character. 

(5) To recommend a systematic investigation of the share all races have 
had in the development of our country, in war and in peace, from the earliest 
days, as the basis for the founding and continuance of an unprejudiced and 
unbiased American history. 

(6) This agreement to be immediately effective upon the ratification of the 
same by the executive boards of both organisations, and to continue in force 
until abrogated by a majority vote of a convention of either organisation. 


Mr. Cummings, the President of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, told an interviewer that the two societies have a 
membership of nearly 2,000,000, and he added; 
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For a very long time there has been the very best of friendly relations 
existing between the Hibernians and the German-American Alliance, as the 
interests of the two races in this country have been one. They have been 
working along the very same lines that we have, only we have heretofore been 
working as separate bodies on national questions, and from now on we will be 
found as a unit. 

It was the Germans who preserved our language when England sought to 
kill it, and it was the Germans who fought side by side with the Irish to save 
this country. We have many vital interests in common, and for the good of 
our glorious nation we have gotten together as one invincible body. 


“It has been figured out that sixty per cent. of our foreign 
population comes from Germany and Ireland; that is thirty 
per cent, from each, while England gives us only eleven per 
cent.,” a statement the significance of which thoughtful persons 
will not fail to appreciate. And not less significant was a 
further statement made by Mr. Cummings to the effect that 


now that this alliance between the Irish and German organisations has been 
completed, it cannot be broken save by a majority of both national bodies, 
and I venture to predict that such a vote will never be taken. The national 
convention meets only biennially, and it will be one year after next July 
before the next national convention will be called. 


Take note now ofthe importance of chronology. A year from 
next July the two great political parties will meet in convention 
to nominate their candidates for the presidency and adopt the 
platforms, Knowing the timidity of politicians, knowing the 
importance of the Irish and German vote, we do not have to 
be told that both parties will be careful both in the nomina- 
tion of their candidates and the construction of their platforms 
to do nothing to offend the susceptibilities of the Irish-German 
alliance, Mr. Cummings said enough for every intelligent person 
to comprehend the grasp of his meaning. 

One of the national officers of the Hibernians made this 
statement: 


In regard to the question of a foreign alliance, the resolution does not dis- 
criminate against any nation ; but it is obvious that it is especially intended 
to forestall an Anglo-American alliance, in case one should be contemplated. 

I understand that James Bryce, the newly appointed British Ambassador, 
has been quoted as saying that he will accomplish an alliance between the 
two countries, and no doubt he will do a great deal towards trying toincrease 
the good feeling between the two countries. Our dual organisation, com- 
posed of nearly 2,000,000 members, is unalterably opposed to such a pact, as 
detrimental to the best interests of our Republic. 

We oppose a defensive alliance with any nation, and the cry raised by the 
pro-British, that “the English-speaking nations shall rule the world,” is 
merely a move to discover the feeling of the American people towards this 

ovement. 
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This, therefore, is the latest triumph in British diplomacy 
in cementing Anglo-American relations. As Mr. Dooley, the 
national philosopher, observes : ‘‘I haven’t the slightest objec- 
tion to the Anglo-Saxon race being cemented if the Irish are 
not used as the cement,” and the Germans are evidently of 
the same mind. And speaking with exact knowledge, not merely 
on supposition or hearsay, I may add that the last of this 
movement has not yet been heard; we have seen only the 
beginning. The path to treaty arrangements is not so pleasant 
as perhaps Mr. Bryce imagines, 


It has remained for an American newspaper, the Chicago 
Chronicle, to point a warning against effusive friendships. 
Taking the Swettenham-Davis incident as its text, the Chronicle 
says : 


If John Bull and Uncle Sam had not been so “ thick” the British war-ships 
would not have been called home from the West Indies. They would have 
been on hand when the earthquake came. Thus there would have been no 
American naval intervention in the name of humanity, no gubernatorial snub 
and no resulting unpleasantness. Is not this quite clear? 

And is it not equally clear that our British friends court still further 
unpleasantness by their policy of leaving their West Indian possessions 
unprotected by naval strength? A glance at the island of Cuba ought to 
furnish the answer. 

It is only eight years since the European Power which owned Cuba ceased 
to do business in this hemisphere because of its failure properly to look after 
its property. Is it not at least possible that Britannia may be making the 
same mistake which cost Spain the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico? 

The Kingston episcde affords food for reflection by both British and 
Americans. 

Evidently the Chicago Chronicle is not affrighted by the sound 
of the word “ imperialism.” 


The Swetienham-Davis incident has been unfortunate, but 
I see no evidence that it has in any way affected the relations 
between the two countries. It is quite possible to believe that 
Admiral Davis was over-zealous and over-officious in his offers 
of assistance, and the measures he took to give expression to 
his sympathies; but Admiral Davis should not be unduly 
blamed, as he was simply executing his orders, He was in- 
structed by the Navy Department to land his men, and those 
instructions were given to him before it had been ascertained 
through the regular diplomatic channels whether it would be 
agreeable to the British Government, or the Government of 
Jamaica, for American sailors and marines to be landed under 
arms. While the Press of America with practical unanimity 
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treats Sir Alexander Swettenham with derision, and holds him 
culpable in having exhibited such bad manners in his cor- 
respondence with Admiral Davis, some of the papers have 
asked whether the Governor of California or the Mayor of San 
Francisco would not have used even more vehement language 
if, after the earthquake of last April, the captain of a Japanese 
battleship had landed his crew to preserve order without a 
request or an invitation from the State or local authorities. It 
is pointed out by one paper that, while the Swettenham incident 
can be ignored, a succession of such episodes might have a 
cumulative effect, and could be used by persons hostile to 
Anglo-American friendship, The Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 
Alliance has been used to some extent for this purpose, As- 
suming that there is danger of war between the United States 
and Japan over the interpretation of a treaty, which isa violent 
assumption, these persons assume—which is even a more 
violent assumption—that in case of a conflict England would 
be compelled by the terms of her alliance to make war on the 
United States. It is to be regretted that the North American 
Review, which has a dignified and honourable place in current 
literature, should give encouragement to such a mischievous 
impression by saying : 


We repeat that so long as Great Britain remains bound by treaty to place 
her armed forces at the disposal of Japan in the deplorable contingency of 
that nation becoming involved in warfare with the United States, the friendly 
professions of our cousins will be accepted with the qualification of a certain 
reserve—and Germany will find the door to our favour opening more widely 
every day. 

Serious-minded men do not believe that there is danger of 
war between Japan and the United States over an incident so 
trivial as the right of a handful of children to be educated at a 
particular school, and they believe still less that there is any 
contingency which would force Great Britain to draw the sword 
against the United States, 


The question at issue between the United States and Japan 
has not yet been diplomatically adjusted, and no man is quite 
able to foresee at the present time what the outcome will be, 
although, I repeat, war exists only in the pages of yellow 
journals and the imagination of politicians equally yellow. The 
situation, which is awkward but by no means critical, would 
not have assumed its present phase had President Roosevelt 
condescended to consult members of Congress, and other men 
from California entitled to speak with authority, and exercised 
more restraint in writing his message to Congress two months 
ago. Itis not my purpose to defend the Californians, or to 
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justify their action, but the fact remains that an ineradicable 
prejudice exists among Californians, and the people of the other 
Pacific Coast States, against the Japanese. It-is a prejudice 
which is economic no less than racial. The Californians do not 
like the Japanese—they frankly detest them—because they 
are not of their race or their colour, It is easy enough to call 
that prejudice unreasoning, narrow, and unworthy, but that 
does not in any way effect or change it. The prejudice exists, 
and it must be recognised. Moreover, the whites of the Pacific 
Coast States of America object to the Japanese in their midst on 
economic grounds. The Japanese not only works longer hours, 
but is content with lower wages ; and as the great object of the 
American labourer, backed by his labour unions, is to reduce 
the hours of labour and increase the scale of wages, he naturally 
resents the competition of the Japanese. It-must not be for- 
gotten that the Californians have been encouraged to make this 
resentment felt, and can see no reason why they should submit 
to this interference, when the remedy, as they believe, can be 
so easily applied. The outburst of the Californians against 
Japanese immigration is simply a repetition of the crusade 
against the Chinese. Chinese labour in California threatened 
the supremacy of white labour, and the whites forced Congress 
to ignore treaty stipulations, and enact the law prohibiting 
Chinese immigration, There were men in Congress at the time 
of the passage of the Chinese Exclusion Act who protested 
against the legislation, but their protests were unavailing, and 
what California demanded she obtained. Remembering this, 
California argucs that what has been done once can be done a 
second time, and that she has merely to insist upon her de- 
mands to have them satisfied. A Japanese Exclusion Act, as 
drastic as that which prohibits the Chinese from entering the 
United States, has long been agitated by California. 

The feeling existing on the Pacific Coast was of course well 
known to President Roosevelt, but he ignored it, and in his 
message to Congress aroused the fierce resentment of the entire 
Pacific Coast by championing the cause of Japan and reading 
California a lecture for her treatment of the Japanese. Opinions 
will differ as to whether this was wise or patriotic, whether it 
is proper for a foreign nation to be upheld at the expense of 
one’s own country, but there is no difference of opinion as to 
the effect of the remarkable language employed by the President, 
Its effect was to make the Californians more determined than 
ever not to yield a fraction of what they believed to be their 
rights, The President had threatened California, but in the 
end he could do nothing but submit the question to the deter. 
mination of the courts, 
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Having done that he saw the necessity of recognising public 
sentiment, and he endeavoured to secure by treaty arrangement 
the consent of the Japanese Government to the exclusion of 
her labourers from the United States. Japan, however, was in 
a mood as unyielding as that of California ; she, like California, 
stood on her rights, or what she assumed to be her rights under 
the treaty, and showed not the slightest inclination to enter 
into new treaty negotiations until the status of an existing 
treaty had been defined. Finding both sides unyielding, be- 
lieving probably, as many eminent lawyers do believe, that the 
rights asserted by Japan would not be upheld by the courts, 
the President attempted to induce California to recede from 
her position by magnifying the danger of the situation and the 
possibility of its leading to conflict between the two nations, 
Americans have always believed that Japan casts a covetous 
eye on the Philippines and that she looks upon the Hawaiian 
Islands as her vineyard, and believing this it is not difficult to 
convince many Americans, who do not stop to count conse- 
quences, that Japan would lightly engage in war, with the 
Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands as the prize of 
victory. 


Can President Roosevelt name his successor? That is a 
question a great many politicians are asking, and the answer 
means much more than the mere question would imply, If 
President Roosevelt is powerful enough to be able to control 
the decision of the next Republican convention he will continue 
to be President in fact—assuming the election of the Re- 
publican candidate—although not in name; the Roosevelt 
“dynasty ” may be interrupted but the Roosevelt policies will 
continue without break. But if the convention acts without 
regard to his wishes, rather in opposition to them, the next 
Republican candidate will be what Mr. Roosevelt terms ‘‘a 
reactionary,” and what his opponents call by the more pleasing 
name of ‘a conservative.” To the conservative Mr. Rooseveit 
is intensely radical, too radical, in fact, for their peace. To 
Mr. Roosevelt the conservative is a “reactionary,” one who 
would destroy all that Mr. Roosevelt believes he has accom- 
plished since he has beenin the White House. How much 
Mr. Roosevelt has already accomplished is not to be deter- 
mined while history is in the making, and criticism unsoftened 
by the perspective of time needs revision by the historian ; 
but nevertheless the verdict of the contemporary historian 
cannot be safely ignored. The New York Suz, a Republican 
newspaper, reaches the conclusion that the President has done 
incalculable harm and thus arraigns him ; 
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Look at the state of the country. Class is arrayed against class. The 
relations between the employer and the employed are destroyed and enmity 
and hatred have taken their place. The rich are held up to universal execra- 
tion, and are assailed in the pillory which Mr. Roosevelt has built for 
them. All over the land there is impatience with the law and intolerance of 
judges. The constituted authorities are set at defiance. .. . 

From whom did the people derive their new-found hatred of wealth ? 

Who seduced organised labour from the paths of industry and sanity ? 
Who became its self-constituted champion when he wanted to secure its 
votes? Who joined a union and prostituted himself and his high place in his 
lust for office ? 

To whom do we owe the growing contempt for the law and the widespread 
impatience with its processes and disrespect of its officers that we see through- 
out the country? Can amore shocking or dangerous example be set before 
the people than that of the President of the United States rebuking an honest 
judge for rendering an opinion according to his conscience, which opinion 
was distasteful to him, the President, personally. 

When the President of the United States inveighs against wealth, and casts 
about publicly for means to pull it down, he invites violence. His idea implies 
violence, and the imagination of the people, already most unwisely inflamed, 
will give practical issue to it. 

A reaction in our prosperity may not be due for some time, but Mr. Roose- 
velt is seemingly bent on precipitating it. 


The idol of democracy is Jackson, and it is a Democratic 
newspaper that finds in Mr. Roosevelt a likeness to Jackson. 
The Baltimore Sum says: 


There is a striking resemblance between Jackson and Roosevelt in their 
will power and in their determination to accomplish results, and at times 
Jackson, like Roosevelt, seemed to entertain a somewhat contemptuous opinion 
of the Constitution when it got in his way. In New Orleans Jackson arrested 
a judge when he interfered with the public order and welfare and declared 
martial law. Roosevelt has denounced the courts when the decisions did not 
suithim. At the great Jefferson dinner in 1830, Jackson wrote the toast: 
“‘Our Federal Union—it must be preserved,” and when it was threatened by 
South Carolina he was determined to preserve it without stopping to inquire 
whether South Carolina was acting within her constitutional rights or not. 
In his present attitude towards the State of California the President out- 
Jacksons Jackson. .. . No President since Jackson has had such influence 
over Congress as Roosevelt has ; no President since Jackson exercised such 
domination over his own party as Roosevelt has. 

In one important particular, however, which goes to the very root of 
character, these two men are an absolute contrast. Jackson was direct, blunt 
and sincere. There was no deviousness nor shadow of turning about him. 
Mr. Roosevelt, while he is a statesman, is at the same time one of the most 
adroit politicians in our public life. 


It is to be noted, as one of the paradoxes of politics, that 
the Democratic newspapers frequently applaud the President 
for the very things for which he is assailed by the Republican 
press, and while Republican members of Congress have opposed 
his policies Democrats have supported them. 
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It is generally admitted that Mr. Roosevelt will not again be 
a candidate. The decision, which it is believed Mr, Roosevelt 
has reached, is variously interpreted. Some men believe that 
Mr. Roosevelt is himself conscious of the fact that his popularity 
has reached its zenith, and for him again to offer himself as a 
candidate would be to run the very probable risk of,defeat, which 
would be an inglorious ending to a notable career. Other men 
do not concede.the wane of Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity, but fear 
two things may outweigh even the popular approval of his 
course, One is the still virile tradition that two presidential 
terms must constitute the measure of any man’s ambition, and 
in a third term lies the menace to the liberties and free insti- 
tutions of the Republic ; the other is a perhaps not ill-founded 
belief that all the power of plutocracy will be exerted to pre- 
vent Mr. Roosevelt serving another term, From these premisses 
I think this conclusion can be reached: if Mr. Roosevelt is 
powerful enough to name the candidate he may perhaps be 
powerful enough to secure his own nomination, but whether 
himself or another, it will be a man who thinks as he does and 
who will take him as his model ; and if the convention is deaf 
to his voice it will be because the country has again become 
frightened of Radicalism and wants time to catch its breath. 
That has happened before, America is at heart conservative 


with an almost insatiable desire to try radical experiments ; 


but it stops experimenting when the border line of danger is 
approached. 


By the nomination of candidates, and by the election of one 
of those candidates to the Presidency next year the American 
people may perhaps decide a momentous question that is now 
discussed with much vigour by publicists, Is the United 
States a nation, or is it simply a confederation of states? The 
world believed that the question was decided nearly half a 
century ago when the South claimed the right to destroy the 
compact with the North, and Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 
re-affirmed the principle of nationality and merged the states 
into the sovereignty of the Union. 

For many years the American people were satisfied with 
a system of government that failed of its purpose because 
a highly complex and advanced civilisation had to struggle 
against limitations imposed upon it by a rigid constitution 
designed to suit the conditions of a century earlier, The dead 
hand of state authority lay heavily upon federal responsibility. 
What the statés could not do for themselves, but which had to 
bé done as a national duty, was a burden imposed upon the 
federal government. Year after year saw this burden increased. 
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The states were willing that the federal government should be 
made to carry the burden so long as it relieved them of the 
responsibility, yet they jealously asserted their sovereignty and 
resisted further extension of federal power when it did not suit 
their own purposes. But they were not consistent. When it 
became necessary to check the evil of the adulteration of food 
products, which no one state could do, Congress was appealed 
to and passed a pure food law. Nor could a single state 
adequately regulate railroad rates, and again the federal power 
was invoked. Enlarged interests and greater inter-communi- 
cation have overleaped state boundaries. It is as absurd to 
suppose that the imaginary line separating states can bring a 
pause to human activities, as it is to suppose that they can be 
checked by the artificial divisions separating counties or 
parishes, In many respects so far have the states swung away 
from their original moorings that the tendency now is to appeal 
to the federal government to do things that properly are 
matters of state regulation, 

With that clearness of thought and lucidity of expression 
that characterises every utterance of Mr. Secretary Root, he 
not long ago called the attention of the country to the new 


forces which have been slowly at work, and uttered this 
warning, 


It is useless for the advocates of State rights to inveigh against the supre- 
macy of the constitutional laws of the United States or against the extension 
of national authority in the fields of necessary control where the States them- 
selves fail in the performance of their duty. The instinct for self-government 
among the people of the United States is too strong to permit them long to 
respect any one’s right to exercise a power which he fears to exercise. 


Nothing said by a public man for a long time has aroused 
so much comment, both of a favourable and unfavourable 
nature, as this. The advocates of the rights of the states, who 
have always been opposed to a strong centralised government, 
see in this warning uttered by the Secretary of State the logical 
conclusion of what has been termed the “‘ usurpation” of Mr, 
Roosevelt since he has been in the White House. Democrats, 
to whom the Sovereign Power of the States is a cardinal 
doctrine of faith, have always been suspicious and fearful of 
anything that increases the power of the executive, and the 
Journal of Atlanta, Georgia, voices the general democratic 
feeling when it says: 


In itself it necessarily leads, this policy, to the further strengthening of the 
powers of the chief executive ; to further government by the executive at 
Washington and his advisers. Mr. Roosevelt has gone a long way on that 
road already. It is a great deal easier for the people to accept laws froma 
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law-giver, if they are good laws, than for them to make them for themselves ; 
and every race has had its period of laziness when it accepted good laws from 
a good ruler in content. But afterwards comes always an unwise, a weak, a 
personally ambitious, or an unscrupulous ruler; this latter finds the popular 
initiative weakened by sloth, and he does what he pleases. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policy of centralisation, if carried out logically, would gradually make way for 
an essential change in the character of the government, although the form of 
government might be longer in changing. There is no immediate danger of 
this Republic ceasing to be a Republic in spirit; but there is a danger of 
sowing seeds in the present which will spring up into a troublesome crop of 
weedy problems for posterity. 


But the Republican newspapers, even those that are disposed 
to accept the new doctrine with caution, realise that the ten- 
dency towards centralisation is inevitable. They see in it one 
of the results of nationalism which is inseparable from modern 
growth. Great reforms cannot be put into effect or great 
public wrongs cannot be corrected, so long as there are forty- 
five sovereign and legal entities to be reckoned with, and a 
legal remedy is deprived of its validity at the state line. The 
welfare of the people demands that there shall be one supreme 
national authority, and however much it may be regretted that 
the system devised by the fathers is found to be unworkable 
because of modern conditions, the movement which has now 
fairly started to create a strong central government cannot be 
stayed. It may be checked for the time being, and at the next 
election the candidates nominated by both political parties 
may express the sentiment in favour of a return of power to 
the States, but that check, if it is employed, will be only tem- 
porary. The future of the United States, the future of its 
greatness nationally as well as internationally, will be measured 
by the increase of the power of the central government and 
the subordination of the States in the interest of the well-being 
of the nation. 


The ultra protectionists have succeeded in preventing any 
action being taken on the revision of the tariff, and having been 
influential enough to induce the President to make no recom- 
mendation on the subject in his message to Congress, no serious 
attempt has been made at this session of Congress, to revise 
the existing law, and the question now remains in abeyance 
until the next session of Congress in December. Despite this 
the agitation in favour of tariff revision continues to increase, 
and impetus has been given to it by a speech delivered by 
Secretary Root before the National Convention for the Exten- 
sion of Foreign Trade, in which he advocated a change in the 
present fiscal policy of the country, and declared himself in 
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favour of a maximum and minimum tariff. Reciprocity, which 
at one time was hailed as the theoretical cure for all tariff 
iniquities, is found to be a practical impossibility, for the reason 
that under any reciprocal agreement the country that gives 
the most favourable tariff treatment to the United States is 
the country that suffers most by its liberality. For illustration, 
the United Kingdom admits practically all American imports 
free of duty, and yet British goods pay the highest rates of 
duty in the United States because England has nothing on 
which she can bargain, On the other hand, while American 
goods entering Germany are heavily taxed, Germany by giving 
the United States the minimum tariff, will, under a reciprocal 
arrangement, be granted equivalent concessions in the United 
States. The result is that Germany profits at England’s 
expense, which is so obviously unfair that even the pronounced 
advocates of reduced duties do not favour them if secured by 
such means. Apart from that, reciprocity is unworkable 
because the great manufacturing nations demand lower duties 
on their manufactured articles in return for reduced tariffs on 
American agricultural products. As foreign manufactured 
goods compete with American, and it is to prevent this com- 
petition that the United States has a protective tariff, recip- 
rocity in manufactured articles would strike a blow at the whole 
system of protection. 

What Mr. Root advanced as a more nearly equitable solution 
is to grant the minimum tariff to nations that give the United 
States the most favoured treatment and impose the maximum 
in retaliation when the highest tariff is laid on American imports. 
This plan also meets with the approval of Senator Aldrich, 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate, who is 
admitted to be the leading authority on finance and economics 
in the Senate. The country is not yet prepared to sanction so 
radical a change in its fiscal system, and even if it should the 
change would be more nominal than real. The Protectionists 
are not opposed to a maximum and minimum tariff provided 
the minimum is made the present rates of duties, and the 
maximum is increased by about twenty per cent. If the 
United States should adopt the dual tariff system, all the other 
countries that now have protective tariffs would undoubtedly 
give the United States the benefit of their minimum, and claim 
the same concession from the United States, so that Great 
Britain, which levies no duties, would still be in no more 
favoured pcsition than Germany, which imposes a high tariff 
on American importations. 


A. MAURICE LOw. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF ANTI-VIVI- 
SECTION SOCIETIES 


IN a new edition of a book of mine, “Experiments on 
Animals,” I have given a long account of these Societies, 
Here, let us see something of their behaviour toward the 
recently appointed Royal Commission. We may take, as a 
type, the National Anti-vivisection Society : and, for convenience, 
I begin with a diary of its movements, last October : 


Oct. 20. Mr. Coleridge, on behalf of the Society, writes to the Commission 
asking them to invite the evidence of twelve gentlemen, seven of whom have 
definitely promised to give evidence, but five have not. He is one of the 
seven; and he suggests that he shall be heard early in the proceedings, and 
asks whether he may be present at the opening meeting. He adds, “1 venture 
to take this opportunity of making two respectful requests: (1) that my Society 
may be permitted to appear by Counsel before the Commissioners ; and (2 
that the Commission will be held in public—that is to say, not that the general 
public should be admitted, but that reporters properly accredited should have 
permission to be present during the examination of witnesses, and that my 
Society should be allowed to have a reporter present.” 

Oct, 22. The Secretary of the Commission answers that the seven names, 
with the other requests, shall be laid before the Commission ; and that the 
opening meeting will be private. 

Oct, 24. Opening meeting of the Commission. Mr. Coleridge writes to 
Mr. Greenwood, M.P.: “I feel that it is very unfair upon me that my indictmen 
against the permanent officials of the Home Office should be subjected to the 
private counterblast of the head of that office when the Commissioners retire 
to consider the evidence zz camerd and make their report. Mr. Chalmers 
should have faced me as a witness and been subjected, as I shall be, to cross- 
examination. ... I feel a deep chagrin at finding myself practically dished 
once more by the very office whose conduct I desire to impugn. . . . In my 
humble opinion, the Commissioners would be greatly assisted if they permitted 
Counsel to appear for the respective sides and parties. But in any case, if I 
am personally excluded during the sittings, and am precluded from directly or 
indirectly cross-examining thé vivisectors, I shall feel nothing but disgust at the 
whole affair, as erected merely to dish us in the public view.” 

Oct. 25. (1) The Zimes announces: ‘‘The Commission decided to sit in 
private, but copies of the evidence will be supplied from time to time to certain 
representative bodies interested in the inquiry.” (2) The Secretary of the 
Commission writes to Mr. Coleridge, asking him to select from his list four 
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witnessés, two to speak to the medical or physiological, and two to the ethical 
side of the question: “ After hearing these witnesses, the Commission would 
be in a better position to state what further evidence they would desire from 
your Society.” (3) Mr. Coleridge writes again to Mr. Greenwood: “If the 
Press are excluded, if Counsel cannot be heard, if the whole proceedings are 
to be conducted zz camerd, I venture to submit that the only possible way of 
securing some kind of hearing for our side is that I should be put on the Com- 
mission myself. Then I can cross-examine the Home Office officials, and the 
vivisectors, as and when they make their statements. What is the use of 
sending me copies of evidence days after it is delivered? Even if a man is 
brought back weeks afterwards to be cross-examined it will be very little use 
for elucidating truth. He will have had time to plug the holes in his evidence 
with the help of his good friends outside.” 

Oct. 29. Special meeting of the Council of the Society; which decides to 
withdraw altogether from the proceedings of the Commission. 

Nov. 1. The Times announces: ‘‘ The evidence will be published monthly, 
or at such other intervals as the Commission may determine.” 

Nov. 14. The Secretary of the Commission writes to Mr. Coleridge, asking 
whether his Society desires to be supplied with copies of the evidence from 
time to time. Mr. Coleridge declines. 

Dec. 13. A Public Meeting of Protest against the “ Secret Commission” is 
held by the National Society. At this meeting, the decision of the Com- 
mission to publish the evidence before completion is called “a grudging and 
tardy, but actual, concession to one of our demands.” 

Dec. 18. Special Meeting of the Council of the Society ; which decides 
unanimously to participate in the proceedings of the Commission. 


We must now consider the following questions : (1) What 
was the attitude of the Society toward its supporters on the 
Commission ? (2) Why did the Society withdraw in such a 
hurry ? Why could it not wait, and see how things were 
going? (3) What would have happened, if its request for 
Counsel had been granted ? 

To get answers to these questions, we must take the report 
of its Council Meeting, October 29. At this meeting, twenty- 
six ladies and nineteen gentlemen were present, and the 
Chairman was Lord Llangattock. The minutes depose as 
follows : 

I 

Mrs. . Might I ask what would be the result of our withdrawing ; 
would our supporters on the Commission withdraw also ? 

Mr. Coleridge. That is on the knees of the gods. I do not think it would 
matter to the Anti-Vivisectionist cause what the Commission did, if we refused 
to participate ; I think its deliberations would be made absolutely nugatory 
and ridiculous if the anti-vivisectionists declined to participate. 

Mrs. ——. But they may pass very much worse laws than those we have at 
present. 

Mr. Coleridge. They cannot pass any laws ; they can only report. 

Mrs. . I mean, they might report against our cause. 

Mr. Coleridge. That may be, but we should be powerless to influence a 
prejudiced Commission that only heard one side. If they came to a deter- 
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mination of hearing only one side, and in the absence of the other side, the 
public will know what to conclude. 

Mrs. ——. What are our supporters on the Commission likely to do ? 

Mr. Coleridge. That I cannot tell you. I should think most likely they 
will remain there. ” 

Mr. Coleridge. If this Council disagrees with me, and wishes that I should 
go into this Commission with my hands tied behind me in this manner, I will 
do it, for what it is worth. But, I warn you, we go in with loaded dice against 
us. We go in, and, by going in, we identify ourselves, to az extent, whatever 
it be, with any Report the Commissioners may issue. It will always be said, 
“You went into this Inquiry, you had your say, and there is the Report against 
you.” We shall be identified with the Report, and I know what the Report 
will be if the Press are not admitted and we are not represented by Counsel. 
It is for that reason that I am against going into the Commission at all. But 
do not imagine that I fear it. I have prepared evidence which I am deeply 
reluctant to withdraw from the public view ; no one wishes to go there more 
than I do; but I want to go there with the Press behind me; then [ shall 
eel perfectly happy. (4fA/ause.) = 

The Duchess of ——. 1 think, if there is still time, we ought to begin with 
a protest, and then, if it is absolutely disregarded, we might consider what 
course we should take. 

Mr. Coleridge. My answer is this. The Commissioners have arianged, on 
Wednesday next, to call the evidence of the Home Office. I must either be 
there to cross-examine those Home Office officials or not. If I am excluded 
from cross-examining those Home Office officials on the spot, the position is 
hopeless ; I mean, I cannot deal with them afterwards. I want to. cross- 
examine them then and there. It is for this reason that we must make up 
our minds, before Wednesday morning, whether we are going to take part in 
the Commission, or whether we are not. 


IV 


Mr. Coleridge. Surely Lady —— would not propose that we should partici- 
pate in an Inquiry in which we are not permitted to cross-examine the other 
side? 

Lady ——. But they have not, so far, refused permission to cross-examine. 

Mr. Coleridge. 1 have made the request, aud they have not deigned to 
answer it. And they meet for the reception of evidence the day after 
to-morrow. 

Lady ——. Mr. Coleridge would surely not propose to goand cross-examine 
the witnesses himself. 

Mr. Coleridge. Indeed I do. I propose to get myself briefed, by the Solicitor 
to this Society, as junior Counsel to Mr. Rufus Isaacs. (Applause.) 1 could 
not go as a private person, of course. 


V 


The Duchess of ——. lf only the very best among the anti-vivisectionists 
withdraw, is not that proceeding fraught with danger to the cause we have 
at heart ? 

Mr. Coleridge. 1 should like to answer that. I do earnestly entreat the 
Council to remember that it is absolutely hopeless ever to expect all the anti- 
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vivisectionists of this kingdom to decide on any common policy atall. (Laughier.) 
They have shown a total inability to unite from the beginning of time—ever 
since there was an anti-vivisection cause ; and to talk of this Society waiting 
for —— and other people is hopeless. We might wait till doomsday. It is for 
us to do what we think is right. And we shall, we sincerely hope, have with us 
the London Society. I believe they are honestly endeavouring to support us 
in this business. But we cannot wait upon the action of the small colonies 
of anti-vivisectionists scattered all over the country. 


VI 


Lady ——. The Commission will publish exactly what they choose, leaving 
out what they choose, and adding what they choose. 


VII 


The Hon. Mrs. ——. May | ask exactly what withdrawal means ? 

Mr. Coleridge. We withdraw all the witnesses we should have requested 
the Commission to hear; we decline to participate in any way in the pro- 
ceedings ; and we do this publicly. 

A Delegate. | suppose that means that all witnesses called will be pro- 
vivisectionists, and that there will be no anti-vivisectionist witnesses at all? 

Mr. Coleridge. Yes. 

The Delegate. lf that be so, what possible; value can the public attach to 
the Commissioners’ Report ? 

The Chairman then put the Resolution, which was carried, only two hands 
being held up in dissent. 


Thus the sheep, all but two, were driven through the gap 
which the skilful shepherd had prepared for them. Why did 
they go in such a hurry? Why, a few weeks later, did they 
all come back again? Perhaps, if all the societies had agreed 
to put forward, for a place on the Commission, one and the 
same “expert medical anti-vivisectionist,” and he had been 
appointed, things might have been arranged, But one society 
wanted Dr. A., and another wanted Dr. B.: they have shown 
a total inability to unite, from the beginning of time. We can 
only go by what we are told ; that they withdrew because the 
Press was not admitted and Counsel were not employed. 

Why should Counsel be employed? The representatives of 
science did not ask for the help of Counsel, do not want it, 
would not know what to do with it. This is not an inquiry 
into moral character. I wish it were, for the public would 
then see the character of these Societies. It is not an inquiry 
into property; I wish it were, for the public would then see 
how these Societies waste the money given to them. It is an 
inquiry into methods of physiology, pathology, bacteriology, 
medicine, and surgery ; and into the working and administra- 
tion of an old Act of Parliament, which was drafted without 
foreknowledge of bacteriology, and therefore without fore- 
knowledge of go per centé. of all present experiments on animals, 
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Counsel, here, would be out of place, as they would be on the 
Commissions on Sewage, Lighthouses, and Tuberculosis. 

Besides, the Societies are not agreed that Counsel are 
desirable. The “ British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection” 
draws a dreadful picture, what might have happened, if Counsel 
had been employed. 

The Commission might have dragged on till the Home Secretary of the 
future would have had to announce that since the Royal Commission began 
its sittings such great advances had been made in medicine and surgery that 
it would be necessary to appoint a fresh Commission to carefully reconsider 
the whole subject. 


Still, we have it on the authority of the National Society’s 
itinerant lecturer, that Mr. Rufus Isaacs was actually briefed, 
and that Mr. Coleridge had intended to give evidence, “and 
when he had done that to put on his wig and gown, and 
become Mr. Rufus Isaacs’ junior counsel, so that the truth 
should be elucidated. (Applause.)” 

What of the Society’s supporters on the Commission ? 
What of Colonel Lockwood, and Mr. Tomkinson, and the two 
medical men who were nominated to the Home Secretary by 
an Anti-Vivisection Society? Are they deaf and dumb, are 
they imbecile? Is a Privy Councillor, an old member of 
Parliament, so facto helpiess, because he is not Mr. Coleridge ? 
Indeed, that is what it comes to. It is I, says Mr. Coleridge, 
who must be there: I, every day and all day long. I must 
cross-examine everybody, then and there, on the spot. It is I 
who must unmask the Home Office, I who must catch the men 
of science before they can plug the holes in their evidence. 
If 1 am not there, at every meeting, then I, or we, it does not 
matter which, for we are practically I, will be dished. He 
has two styles. The one is polite and academic, he affects to 
be surprised that anybody should be angry with him, and says 
that strong language is proof of a weak cause. The other, 
which he keeps for great occasions, recalls what Thackeray 
says of Swift, that if you had met him Ike a man, he would 
have gone home, and years after written a foul epigram about 
you—watched for you, and come out to assail you with a 
coward’s blow and a dirty bludgeon. And I think that the 
Commission, transformed to a Central Criminal Court, with 
Mr. Coleridge raging and tearing at the evidence, and the 
Commissioners waiting till he had done, would have been a 
fine sight, worth the admission of the Press. 

The men of science, also, asked that a place should be re- 
served for one of them, or for his representative, at the sittings 
of the Commission, and that a shorthand reporter should be 
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allowed to attend. No, it must not be, the Press must be 
excluded. And, indeed, why should it be admitted? “We 
have three great London newspapers,” says the National 
Society. Thus newspapers, like men, have greatness thrust 
upon them, What does the Anti-vivisectionist Press want, 
more than it has got? The whole country has been flooded 
with sensational articles, ignorant correspondence, and down- 
right falsehood, The libel which was published in the 7rzbune, 
when the inquiry was only a day or two old, is a fair instance 
of the reckless way in which such a paper might abuse the 
privilege of admission. “I want to go there with the Press 
behind me,” says Mr. Coleridge : “ then I shall feel perfectly 
happy.” It is the Anti-vivisectionist Press that he wants— 
what Shelley calls the desire of the moth for the Star. What 
most people call the Press, if it were behind him, would not 
make him happy. 

But let us go back to November 1. On that day it was 
announced, urdi et orbi,in the Zzmes, that the Commission were 
going to publish the evidence, before completion, so that the 
whole world might know what was going on. How did the 
National Society behave? Quick (they said), let us look the 
other way. Here is our grievance taken away from us. This 
is dreadful. Let us suppose that this announcement is not 
official, Let us not say that we have seen it ; let us say that 
the Zzmes did not claim to have the authority of the Com- 
missioners’ Secretary. Let us proclaim to the public that the 
copies of evidence, which are now being supplied to this or 
that representative body, are marked private and confidential, 
Let us ask no questions, or we might be enlightened. At 
present, we have no proof that the Zzmes is alluding to any- 
thing more than these private and confidential copies : let us 
refuse to have any dealings with things private and confidential, 
and get up a grand Meeting of Protest next month, against the 
Secret Commission. 

That is what they said: that is what they did. It is in- 
credible : or would be, ia any but an anti-vivisection society. 
Here, within three days of their headlong flight from the 
Commission, came that “concession” which they now assign 
as the reason of their return : and they knew, and everybody 
knew, and they knew that everybody knew, that their grievance 
was taken away from them. But they went on pretending ; 
and so did what they call the Press. 

I say, such behaviour, in any society above the level of a 
fraudulent slate club, would be well-nigh incredible, But here 
is a letter, published in the Zridune, on Christmas Day, by 
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Mr, Townesend, who is a vehement anti-vivisectionist, and I 
have heard him speak at a great annual meeting of Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s Society : 


... At its first meeting for the hearing of witnesses (held Oct. 31), the Royal 
Commission decided that “ the evidence will be published monthly, or at such 
other intervals as the Commission may determine” (The 7zmes, Nov. 1). 

“ The honorary secretary of the National Society (Mr. Coleridge) was either 
aware of this fact or he was not aware of it. If he was not aware of it, he 
proves himself to be peculiarly ill-informed ; if he was aware of it, if he knew 
that the Commissioners had decided to issue a full verbatim monthly report of 
the proceedings, any reiteration after November 1 of his party cry of ‘ Secret 
Commission’ is robbed of all sincerity, and his subsequent citation of a ‘ con- 
cession’ as a plea for his change of front becomes specious and disingenuous. 
The Royal Commission has made no concession whatsoever. In the first 
instance, it very properly and wisely decided to exclude the Press, and to that 
decision it still adheres. It also decided to issue a full report at intervals, a 
method which is not as a rule pursued by those who wish their proceedings to 
remain ‘ secret.’ Whatever change there has been exists solely in the mind 
of the honorary secretary of the National Society. But alas! these sudden 
changes of front, this raising of bogus cries, are not the methods and tactics 
which enhance the repute of a great cause.” 


That is very true: they do not. Now, let us leave the 
National Society, and glance at one or two of the others. 
The Nationa! Canine Defence League is not concerned only 


with experiments on animals : but we are not concerned here 
with the rest of its works, which are kindly and useful. It is, 
if the phrase may be pardoned, rather a family affair. Mr. 
Pirkis, R.N., is Chairman, Vice-President, and Honorary 
Treasurer: one Miss Pirkis is in charge of the bazaar depart- 
ment, and another of the stray dog department. It has lately 
presented to Parliament a huge petition against all use of dogs 
for experiments. So vast is the size of this petition, that we 
are bound to ask, What does this league say, what does it 
know, about experiments on animals? And the answer is, that 
of all the Societies it is out and away the most ignorant, the 
most reckless, and the most shameless. It does not hesitate to 
bear false witness. There is no other word for it. I have the 
proofs of what I say, here, on my table; and there are others 
quoted in my book, Here are three, from three leaflets just 
sent to me with an abusive anonymous letter : 


(1) Students in Class Rooms are called upon daily to witness prolonged 
and most agonising torture of living dogs. 

(2) It is all humbug about chloroform for vivisected animals, they don’t 
get it. 

(3) One dog can be dissected alive again and again. There is no limit 
fixed by law. This can also be done without anzsthetics by any licensed 
vivisector whe takes the trouble to take out certificate for that purpose. 
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It is no wonder that the petition, fed on food of that sort, 
attained such a monstrous size: and I respectfully hope that 
Mr. Pirkis will have the courage to face the Royal Commission, 
and ‘‘elucidate the truth.” If only he and Lord Llangattock 
would both of them dare to appear there, the one to represent 
truth and the other to represent sport, their evidence would 
be pleasant reading. 

The London Society, that old opponent of the National 
Society, has so far fallen into line with it that they withdrew 
from the Commission hand in hand, and now are come back 
together. As Mr. Puff says in The Critic, “When they do 
agree upon the stage, their unanimity is wonderful.” The 
reasons which the London Society gives for coming back are 
somewhat different from those given by the National Society. 


In view [says its Executive Committee] of the fact that members of the 
Royal Commission on Vivisection favourable to the cause have urged that 
anti-vivisectionists should participate in the proceedings of the Commission, 
and that many members of the Society have made representations to the 
Committee in the same sense, this Executive Committee will recommend 


their medical friends to offer such evidence as in their judgment will 
be useful. 


The “Parliamentary Association” has already given evidence ; 
the wreckage of it, what was left after the Commission had 
cross-examined the witnesses, and Professor Starling had 
exposed Mrs, Cook’s mis-statements, is contained in the Blue- 
book lately published. 

The British Union, and the West of England Society, are, I 
believe, still withdrawn. The former society,on December 11, 
held a meeting to protest against “(the one-sided constitution 
of the Commission, now conducting its inquiry behind locked 
doors.” Mr. Arnold Lupton, who is also a vehement opponent 
of vaccination, was in the chair, A medical man, “the 
medical leader of the cause in this country,” who, like Mr. 
Lupton, is vehemently opposed to vaccination, moved a 
resolution, which was carried unanimously, condemning the 
Commission and all its works, expressing the Union’s entire 
lack of confidence in the investigation, and protesting against 
the deliberate exclusion from the Commission of a direct 
scientific representative of anti-vivisectionists, This represent- 
ative, said the chairman, should have been the medical man 
himself. The meeting was also addressed by Mr. Donald 
Smeaton, M.P. He called the Commission a packed body, 
and expressed his fear that they might “ garble” the evidence 
before they published it; and he gave a long account of an 


interview, apparently private, between himself and the Home 
VOL. XLIX 8 
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Secretary, in which it is plain that the latter was crushed. It 
was also addressed by one of the ladies who wrote “ The 
Shambles of Science,” a book impounded, for libel, by order 
of the Court. She said that if they did not give evidence 
before the Commission they would give evidence before the 
court of public opinion, and educate the public, 

The Societies, like the rest of us, must be content to wait 
for the report of the Commission. Meanwhile, I do humbly 
appeal to those ladies and gentlemen who have given, for love 
of animals, their money and their names to these Societies. 
Among them are many who have great social influence. They 
would be shocked and ashamed, if their own set, or their own 
children, did not speak the truth; yet they are paying other 
people to spread calumny and falsehood everywhere. I pray 
them, most earnes'ly, to give their money and their names to 
some better and more successful cause, As things are, they 
are wasting their money, and giving to people less educated 
than themselves lectures and leaflets with more poison than 
truth in them. My justification for this appeal will be found 
in the book which I have mentioned ; and I venture to put 
here, as there, what Newman, even Newman, said of the 
enemies of his Church, Lecturing, in 1851, on The Present 
Position of Catholics in England, he described, once and for 
ever, the sin of Prejudice: 


** © We are dressed up like a scarecrow to gratify, on a large scale, the 
passions of curiosity, fright, and hatred. Something or other men must fear, 
men must loathe, men must suspect, even if it be to turn away their minds 
from their own inward miseries. . . . A calumny against us first appeared in 
1836, it still thrives and flourishes in 1851. I have made inquiries, and I am 
told I may safely say that in the course of the fifteen years that it has lasted, 
from 200,000 to 250,000 copies have been put into circulation in America and 
England. 

. . . The perpetual talk against us does not become truer because it is inces- 
sant ; but it continually deepens the impression, in the minds of those who 
hear it, that we are impostors. ‘There is no increase of logical cogency; a lie 
isa lie just as much the tenth time it is told as the first ; or rather more, 
it is ten lies instead of one; but it gains in rhetorical influence. 

. . » The Prejudiced Man takes it for granted that we, who differ from him, 
are universally impostors, tyrants, hypocrites, cowards, and slaves. If he 
meets with any story against us, on any or no authority, which does but fall 
in with this notion of us, he eagerly catches at it. Authority goes for 
nothing ; likelihood, as he considers it, does instead of testimony ; what he 
is now told is just what he expected. Perhaps it is a random report, put into 
circulation merely because it had a chance of succeeding, or thrown like a straw 
to the wind ; perhaps it is a mere publisher’s speculation, who thinks that a 
narrative of horrors will pay well for the printing ; it matters not, he is equally 
convinced of its truth : he knows all about it beforehand ; it is just what he 
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has always said ; it is the whole tale over again a hundred times. Accord- 
ingly he buys it by the thousand, and sends it about with all speed in every 
direction, to his circle of friends and acquaintances, to the newspapers, to the 
great speakers at public meetings. . ... About our state of mind, our views of 
things, our ends and objects, our doctrines, our defence of them, he absolutely 
refuses to be enlightened. 

. . . The most overwhelming refutations of the calumnies brought against us 
do us no good at all. We were tempted, perhaps, to say to ourselves, “ What 
will they have to say in answer to this? Now at last the falsehood is put 
down for ever, it will never show its face again.” Vain hope! Such is the 
virtue of prejudice—it is ever reproductive ; future story-tellers and wonder- 
mongers, as yet unknown to fame, are below the horizon, and will unfold their 
tale of horror, each in his day, in long succession. 


And then comes the most magnificent passage of all : 

‘‘ Perhaps it is wrong to compare sin with sin, but I declare 
to you, the more I think of it, the more intimately does this 
prejudice seem to me to corrupt the soul, even beyond those 
sins which are commonly called more deadly. And why? 
Because it argues so astonishing a want of mere natural charity 
or love of our kind. They can be considerate in all matters 
of this life, friendly in social intercourse, charitable to the poor 
and outcast, merciful towards criminals—nay, kind towards 
the inferior creation, towards their cows, and horses and swine ; 
yet, as regards us, who bear the same form, speak the same 
tongue, breathe the same air, and walk the same streets, ruth- 
less, relentless, believing ill of us, and wishing to believe it, 
They are tenacious of what they believe, they are impatient of 
being argued with, they are angry at being contradicted, they 
are disappointed when a point is cleared up; they had rather 
that we should be guilty than ¢hey mistaken ; they have no wish 
at all we should not be unprincipled rogues and bloodthirsty 
demons, They are kinder even to their dogs and cats than to 
us. Is it not true? Canit be denied? Is it not portentous ? 
Does it not argue an incompleteness or hiatus in the very 
structure of their moral nature? Has not something, in their 
case, dropped out of the list of natural qualities proper 
to man?” 


STEPHEN PAGET, 


A RAMBLE IN RUSSIA 


Where will this end? Inthe Abyss, one may prophesy ; whither all 
Delusions are, at all moments, travelling. For if there be a faith, 
from of old, it is this, as we often repeat, that no Lie can live for ever. 
The very Truth has to change its vesture from time to time, and be 
born again. But all Lies have sentence of death written down against 
them in Heaven’s Chancery itself; and, slowly or fast, advance 
incessantly towards their hour.—CARLYLE, French Revolution. 


THE change which has come over Russia in the last five 
years is so startling, that notes gathered during a recent visit, 
and a few conversations with officials and others must be of 
interest, and will help my readers to form an estimate of the 
meaning of the events which are occurring in that country. 
There is an undreamed-of freedom of speech and unrestrained 
expression Of opinion on all sides. Whereas a few years ago 
people never talked politics even in private, now every one has 
an opinion on any social or political question which crops up. 
No one is afraid, no one hesitates to give expression to his 
views. 

During my stay in Russia I spent some time among the 
peasantry and saw much of the new spirit of unrest. There is 
now a temporary lull in the storm, and the peasant and the 
people seem to be resting after the events of the winter and 
spring of 1905-6. So far the peasant has taken little part in 
the revolutionary movement proper. It is true that an unrest 
among peasants has manifested itself in numberless outrages of 
an unpardonable kind, but these cannot be said to have a real 
revolutionary character or meaning ; they are agrarian, 

The variety of opinion in Russia is apt toconfuse. Take the 
Russian at his own estimation and you will find he has not 
many good qualities; he will only attribute to himself good 
nature and kindliness. What he is fondest of saying of himself 
is that he has a wide and expansive nature. So too when he 
discusses the peasant. There are few who talk of him other- 
wise than as brutish, drunken, idle and grasping, without a care 
for to-morrow, yet withal kindly and good-natured. This 
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judgment of this vast class is not, however, entirely true, but 
the more nearly true it is, the greater the condemnation of 
the rich. 

Few, of course, have a conception of the idea of citizenship 
and the duties and rights of a man belonging to a great State. 
“ The Russian citizen has only just been born,” said Mr. S 
to me ; “he is floundering about in his first bath, and alas, there 
are a multitude of nurses who don’t understand how to handle 
the infant.” The peasant has not yet learnt the rudiments 
of citizenship. The so-called zemstvo, with all its boasted 
local self-government, is a farce, It has no power whatever, 
and can do nothing. On paper it seems that the peasant has 
a kind of village home-rule, but only on paper. He has not 
even the power to mend the roads in his own village. He is 
beset on all sides by officials ; he is easily meddled with and 
bullied. ‘*Would you believe it,” said S. to me, “he has 
fourteen officials who look after his interests and to whom he is 
subservient ?”’ 

Now comes along the social democrat or some other fire- 
brand, with his bookish theories of an ideal state—teachers 
who have themselves to learn what it means to be a 
citizen. All the social democracy that the peasant understands 
and all that he gathers from these blind leaders of the blind is 
that the land ought to belong to him because he tills it. The 
idea is a new and welcome one to the peasant, and he would 
gladly appropriate it whole and uncurtailed! And so well has 
he learnt this lesson that in many places bands of these poor 
fellows have deliberately gone up to the manor-house and 
announced their intention of cutting down the forest, and 
taking the wood for themselves, and then, as is the Russian 
manner, have translated word into action, They do not 
necessarily show personal hostility to the noble who is living 
amongst them. Cases of murder by them have so far been 
rare, but numerous agrarian outrages of minor enormity, such 
as burning property and mutilating cattle, could be narrated. 
Here are two typical cases of what is happening in certain 
provinces of Russia. They are instances of destruction for 
destruction’s sake. The psychology of the motive for these 
outrages is difficult to fathom; they hardly proceed from 
absolute feelings of revenge and hatred, but rather from a blind 
desire on the part of the peasants to show their power, some- 
times from jealousy, sometimes and in part from an anger 
(inflamed by drink) that others possess riches not theirs ; like 


unreasoning naughty children who destroy a little friend’s 
toys. 
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None the less the results are tragic. Here is one story. 
Two sisters who had lived on their estate for many years in 
peace in the province of S. were astonished one morning to see 
a procession approach the house. The excited peasants de- 
manded to see the ladies of the house. When the ladies 
appeared and asked what was wanted, several stalwart men 
laid hold of both ; carried them to the balcony and set them 
in armchairs facing the crowd below. Here these victims were 
compelled to sit while the mob dismantled the whole house, 
dragging forth pictures, furniture, and books. A huge bon- 
fire was then made of the heap and everything burnt before 
the two women. When the destruction was completed and 
the peasants’ fury abated, they departed, leaving the ladies 
personally unharmed, The shock was too great for the elder 
sister, and she died a few days afterwards from fright. 

On another estate in a neighbouring province an even more 
gruesome act was perpetrated. The peasants learnt that 
Prince ——, a not unkindly man, one whom they had no 
reason to hate, was to visit his estate. Several hundreds set out 
to meet him at the station. What was the surprise of the 
Prince on alighting to be seized and tied and laid on a peasant 
cart. Bound in this fashion they took him home, jeering 
and ridiculing him as they went. The insane mob halted at 
last in front of the manor house and set about their dire work. 
Conceive it, Thoroughbred horses and beautiful cattle were 
driven up in front of the cart where Prince —— lay, and were 
ripped open and slaughtered in front of him ; haystacks were 
fired and barns burnt. The havoc ended, the Prince was 
released, and the peasants went home drunk with their own 
mad deeds, 

The peasant is goaded into committing acts of this kind by 
agitators and by an imperfect knowledge of what the Tsar and 
the Government intend. On an estate in the south where there 
had been a good deal of restlessness during the spring of 1905 
many of the peasants warned the family in the manor house 
that trouble was impending. ‘We would prefer,” they said, 
““not to touch you or your goods, but we are afraid that 
trouble will come upon us if we don’t. It is not our wish to 
hurt you. We don’t, indeed, know whether it is God’s wish or 
the Tsar’s, but this year, we are told, is to be a year of profit 
to us.” 

Four hundred men appeared on the given day and announced 
to Mr. M——— that the laws had been changed, that he must 
dismiss his servants and workmen, otherwise they would be 
beaten, and that they would fix prices in future. The excite- 
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ment here lasted about seven days, during which time the 
family were without servants. The cattle, however, were 
secretly fed and watered by the very peasants who had pre- 
sented this ultimatum, At the end of the week Mr. M 

met them half way and agreed to raise their wages during the 
summer months. This simple concession was, fortunately, 
sufficient to restore peace and order on this estate. 

“As yet,” said Mr. S to me, “the peasant has re- 
frained from taking human life, but how long that will last 
no One Can say.” 

There is a strange phenomenon constantly observable in 
connection with these wanton outrages, namely, the repentance 
and contrition of this same peasantry for what they have done, 
One day they will burn down barns and farm houses, mutilate 
horses and cattle, and a short while after they will appear with 
their heads hanging down and beg forgiveness, full of sorrow 
and grief for their evil acts. The peasantry on the estates of 
Madame X. destroyed everything they could lay their hands 
on, hundreds of pounds of food being consumed by the flames, 
Three days after men and women came on bended knees 
imploring Madame X.to overlook their misdeeds, and they under- 
took a pilgrimage to a neighbouring monastery to ask Heaven 
to look down with mercy on them. In some parts (for it is 
impossible to generalise when talking of the Russian Empire) 
the monasteries have never been so eagerly visited, and the 
number seeking the consolations of the church has never been 
exceeded. The pilgrimage to the great Kiev monastery was 
in 1906 greater than was ever known before. 

A similar psychological phenomenon has been observed 
in the few regiments which have shown signs of mutiny. 
After temporary revolt, the majority have delivered up the 
ringleaders, have laid down their arms and returned to their 
allegiance and discipline, of their free will, contrite and repentant, 
And in many cases (notably at the Sveborg riots) regiments 
purged their guilt by repressing fresh outbreaks, 

I have still much to say about the Russian peasant. The 
air is full of change and progress in the country villages. 
I arrived at B, a small village, in the province of Moscow, two 
hours by rail from the ancient capital. Fully to appreciate 
the importance of the opinion expressed by those in the village 
of B. aslight knowledge of its situation, its population and its 
occupations is necessary. B. lies on a small knoll about five 
miles from a fairly important railway station. Acres and 
acres of arable land surround it; and there are a few small 
woods, but nothing that can be dignified with the name forest. 
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Asmall number of cotton mills are scattered around to which the 
agricultural labourer is attracted. They can earn in these fac- 
tories from fifty kopecks (1s.) to one rouble (2s.), working about 
ten hours a day. At harvest-time many combine mill work with 
agricultural work. Some to whom I spoke rose at three in 
the morning and did three hours’ work in the fields before 
going to work in the mills! The Government has in many 
places artificially fostered these industries to the detriment of 
agriculture. In so doing a great wrong has been done to the 
latter, and probably to the fostered industries also, since they 
must sink when their artificial support is withdrawn. My 
friend P—-—, who lived in this village, was of peasant origin. 
He earned a small income by writing, and was engaged on 
a work on the life and customs of his class. He had rented 
a small country house from a bankrupt landlord for {20a 
year, and lived year in and year out among the people. A 
highly educated man he had brought up his children to the 
peaceful peasant life of the country. His eldest son, a peasant 
to all intents and purposes, met me at the station, and we 
immediately discussed politics. With keenness this boy of 
nineteen told me of the movement among the population 
around his little home and of their aspirations. The house 
was a long single-storeyed wooden one with high trees on 
three sides and an ill kept green-sward in front. The 
furniture was in harmony with the inmates, simple and 
homely, and children’s voices were for ever audible through 
the wooden walls, 

The atmosphere was full of revolution and progress ; yet 
there was no spirit of “terrorism.” My arrival was the signal 
for silence. The play and games of the younger children 
ceased ; we all sat down to a meal ; and talked of the new era 
that was coming, of the great struggle which had begun. 

P—-— loves the peasants, being born of them, and contrary 
to the townsman’s practice, proceeded to dilate on their merits 
and good points, their patience, self-denial, and anxiety to 
improve, 

The peasant has been liberated from slavery hardly fifty 
years. How can you possibly blame them for what is happen- 
ing. Of course many are brutish. A multitude of slaves 
have been let loose on the world ; they are like a flock of sheep 
without a shepherd. “ That is the picture,” exclaims P—-—. 
“The peasant has lost all his earlier and natural leaders, 
These have departed and have left him to himself to find his 
way, and no one has as yet taken the place of these leaders. 
Are you surprised that it has taken years for the peasant to 
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find himself and to begin to realise that he isfree ? And during 
these years what kind of leaders has he had? Numberless 
minor officials who weary his life away and torment him,” 

“Japan! All hail to Japan! Japan is the real saviour of 
Russia, and Russia ought to be ever grateful to that country. 
The lesson has been a very severe one, but never better de- 
served. Never did Russian society more thoroughly deserve such 
a lesson ; the rottenness of its core has been exposed. The 
present system must be entirely destroyed before a New Russia 
can rise on its ruins, 

‘“‘And the hope of Russia,” exclaims P , “is in her 
peasantry, notin any other class. Wait till the evening and 
you will see. We are having a special meeting to-night to 
discuss matters organised by me in your honour.” 

It was eight o’clock when six stalwart peasants were 
ushered into Sasha’s room, and I was invited to join 
them. Sasha’s room was a small square apartment with two 
beds, a cupboard, and a table strewn with papers and pro- 
clamations of various kinds. The walls were bare. I took a 
seat on one of the beds and in a few moments we were all in 
animated conversation about the Duma, the agrarian outrages, 
and the measures to be adopted in the future. 

The whole scene and surroundings were wonderful. Was 
this the Russia I had known? How had such a change come 
about ? Was such a meeting of friends possible in the heart 
of the country without an immediate appearance of the police 
and wholesale arrest? Our meeting was suspiciously like a 
secret conclave of conspirators. Yet none of us were terrorists. 
The peasants talked quite intelligently and frankly though using 
simple language. The Duma first came in for discussion, 

“What do you think of the Duma and the dissolution ?” 
was my first question. 

“The Duma,” said one, “ talked too much, did no 
business.” 

“Ah!” said another, ‘the peasants of the village of —— 
were right when they flogged their deputy and burnt his house. 
What right had he to waste such precious time!” 

‘‘No,” said a third, “the Duma must have no truck with 
the bureaucrats of St. Petersburg.” 

“ And the next Duma?” asked P—-—, to ascertain what his 
peasant friends thought, 

‘‘More red than ever,” was the reply. 

In this connection I may mention that later on in discussing 
the Duma with the leaders of the Peaceful Reform Party, the 
same view was taken. The prophecies of these men were 
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gloomy in the extreme. A more revolutionary Duma than 
before, then years of anarchy with possible foreign intervention, 
and finally a dictator, that was their forecast. The election cry 
of the future would be according to them, ‘“‘ Down with the 
Tsar,” not “ Down with the Government” as hitherto. For 
the peasants, they said, now consider the Tsar to blame and not 
the Government. 

‘“‘But your lot has been improved of late?” I hazarded, 
breaking in during a lull. 

“ Well, yes it has, it has indeed. Our wages are better, but 
we want political rights,” they exclaimed in chorus, 

‘““We want education,” chimed in a fourth, “ we have not 
enough education.” 

“Look at the peasantry, at our cottages, our ploughs. 
Won’t you come and see it all to-morrow?” said the first 
speaker, 

And I scanned the faces of these men as they sat there, all 
hardy, healthy men with an intelligent expression and pleasant 
easy manners. They were not a bit put out by my presence ; 
and I felt that if these were the peasantry of Russia, much 
would and could be done. These were men who had grit and 
character quite unlike the nervous neurotic people in the 
towns. 

“‘ Please tell me—have you read the Wiborg manifesto and 
what do you think of its recommendations ?” I asked further 
after a temporary pause. “Are you goingto enlist? Are you 
going to pay taxes?” 

The first question was a signal for a general discussion on 
the evil of armies, in which, however, the chief speaker was 
my friend P—-—— who was rather keen to induce the men to 
refuse to take up arms, 

“Tf only twelve or twenty would set the example,” he said, 
“the rest would follow—and on what a dilemma the Govern- 
ment would be impaled!” But no one agreed with him in 
this ; they thought such a course undesirable, and also im- 
possible to carry out. ‘I will enlist and carry on my propa- 
ganda,” said the first speaker and the most intelligent peasant 
in the company. ‘ Our cause will be better served.” 

The question of paying taxes also raised an animated 
debate. They would pay no taxes, of course, they exclaimed 
in one voice. However, we pointed out that after all that did 
not matter much, the direct taxation was trifling, and a tiny 
fraction of the taxes of the country. The chief revenue of the 
Government comes from indirect taxation, the monopoly of 
matches, of spirits, and the tax on sugar. There are taxes 
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also on a hundred other little things without which the people 
cannot live, It was idle to attempt to fight the Government 
on this question. 

Of course, none of these men had any very profound know- 
ledge of politics, noreven any distinct notion how a change 
was to be brought about, but they clearly saw that Russia 
was in an unhappy condition, and that somehow an alteration 
must be made. ‘Otherwise, how is it that we have been 
beaten by Japan ?” they said, “a small race to conquer such 
a mighty country as ours?’ Considerable enmity also was 
expressed against the clergy. 

“Idle priests and nuns living in monasteries,” said one. 

“ And they bleed us,” said another, 

This was the first time that I had ever heard any remarks 
hostile to the church in Russia, though in many places, 
especially in the larger towns the decline of the religious 
sentiment is visible. Young men do not cross themselves 
as much as they used to a few years ago. Superstition is un- 
questionably diminishing, and religion has begun to lose its 
hold on the people, but it will be long yet before the medizeval 
mummery of the Greek Church ceases to enthral its votaries. 
The procurators of the Holy Synod have assiduously fostered 
the lingering emotions of barbarism. 

“Surely,” exclaimed a mechanic who served on the railway 
a few miles away and joined our group, “no religion which 
has so much absurd ceremony as curs can be of power ina 
crisis like the present. The more the nation develops the 
more will it discard these ludicrous mimicries,.”” I was thunder- 
struck at this speech, which I wrote down a very few moments 
after it was uttered. Imagine a Russian workman ten years 
ago giving vent to such remarks ! 

“ And,” he continued, “you ask me to explain the present 
situation to you. Well, 1am no scholar. Itis hard to say if 
the Government is to blame or if the people are to blame; the 
matter is so complicated. Times are dark. No one can say 
what will happen.” ‘ How is it possible to respect a religion,” 
continued my mechanic, “ which does not restrain the people 
from outrages such as you read of in the papers, and has no 
power to keep a peasant from drunkenness ?” Every one was 
silent at this outburst, And yet no one could gainsay the 
truth of it. The revenue from “ vodka” has been greater 
than in any previous year. The sale has been a record one, 

Our talk became more and more animated, and every one’s 
tongue seemed loosened until the very personality of the 
Emperor himself was discussed. “ What do the people in 
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St. Petersburg and what does the Tsar know about us?” 
suddenly exclaimed one of the peasants. ‘The Emperor is a 
foreigner, a scion of a German house, a Holsteiner. No 
Russian blood flows in his veins. He speaks a foreign lan- 
guage, which we don’t understand. His ukases are all written 
in another language, which we don’t understand either.” 

“ It is true, it is true!” declared my friend P——. “ Every 
ukase that is printed, and sent forth, has to be explained to 
the people, and there is often no one who can interpret them,” 
he added. “And since the ukases contain expressions which 
the peasant does not understand, he gives them a meaning 
which they do not bear, and he reads them with distrust. 
This is not all, the newspapers also are full of words which he 
has never heard before. 

“The literary and revolutionary sections of society have 
grasped this fact so well that a pamphlet has been issued by 
them for the use of the people explaining all the foreign words 
and unfamiliar phrases used in the newspapers. This is sold 
for the small sum of sixpence in the streets of all the large 
cities of Russia.” 

‘Can you wonder that we are misgoverned,” continued my 
friend, “when our rulers are foreigners who know nothing 
about us ; and not only are they strangers, but many of our 
so-called greatest authors are strangers also.” 

The reality of the new cry was forcibly brought home to 
me when I picked up a pamphlet entitled ‘Our Foreign 
Authors,” and read in it the names of many distinguished men, 
writers of history and fiction, names honoured and revered in 
Russian literature. The parentage and origin of each author 
was given, all with the intention of showing that Russia is ruled 
by foreigners who write about a country which they do not 
understand, and which they have not even taken the trouble 
to study. 

‘‘The Emperor has a glorious opportunity of saving his 
country,” said my friend. ‘Let him issue a ukase to his 
people in simple words, words which cannot be misread. Let 
him confess that he has erred, and appeal to them to forgive 
him and stand by him. Let him speak directly to his people, 
and tell them that they must be patient—that great reforms 
can only come slowly, but that they will most assuredly come. 
He will see that they do come. Such an appeal would even 
now save the country,” 

“It is useless, he won’t do that, influenced as he is by 
the reactionary section at headquarters,” said Sasha. And 
our talk was interrupted by Madame P—— announcing that 
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tea was served in the dining-room; and perhaps a little 
music would enliven the evening, and turn our minds from 
politics | 

We had hardly finished drinking a cup of tea before a song 
was suggested. The whole company rose and stood round 
the piano. The songs would have rejoiced the hearts of the 
most violent Republicans of the eighteenth century. Spon- 
taneously we sang the Russian version of the Marseillaise, and 
we followed this with selections from other now well-known 
revolutionary songs in vogue. Whatan evening this was; an 
evening long to be remembered. 

The little children in the villages are often heard singing the 
refrains of these songs, thereby incurring the displeasure of 
the local officials. In a village near at hand which we visited, 
where some repressive measures had been taken, an old woman 
told us how her little girl of four years old came running up 
to her the day before crying, ‘“‘ Mother don’t sing that song 
any more. The Tsar has told the soldier to use his bayonet if 
he ca'ches any one singing it!” 

In the morning we all tramped off to the village close by. 
It was deserted. Every adult had gone out early into the 
fields to help to bring in the harvest, and only the children 
were left to look after the cottages. In passing it may be 
interesting to add that the destruction by burning of the villages 
in Russia is often attributable to this custom of leaving the little 
ones to protect the villages while the parents are at work. Poor 
children ; in summer time they have, of course, no lessons and 
there is a strange lack of harmless games among the lower 
classes. The young wander about aimlessly, and it is rare to 
see them playing as our children do at home. There are no 
marbles, no spinning tops, no games of bail to be seen. I 
shall have occasion later on to note the great dearth of childish 
games among Russian children. 

It is not my purpose here to describe the village as such. 
I went rather in search of signs of improvement and progress. 
Here and in the other villages which I visited these were 
singularly lacking. The years had made no difference; the 
gentry had either gone on as before, or had altogether de- 
parted from the land. Agriculture had not improved in its 
methods ; the well-being of the people had not increased, and 
no genuine persistent effort had been made to assist the 
peasantry to alter their ways. I do not by any means intend 
to give the impression that there have not been many land- 
lords who have tried and failed. Indeed, I could instance 
several cases where attempts have been made, and have been 
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attended with some measure of success. The peasant will 
often declare that he has no need for large crops, and in his 
simplicity and ignorance he shuns new implements, The 
reformer is ever met with the remark, “ What was good for my 
father is good enough for me,” (The reader may refer here 
to Levin’s experience in Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina.) 

In these parts of Russia I saw no machines. The primitive 
wooden plough, the flail, the “oven” in which the corn is 
dried, were common, the latter standing about two hundred 
yards behind the village. This“ oven” is a small cut-house 
built of wood in which isa mud or brick oven. The corn is 
heaped all round about it and when dried is taken out and 
beaten on the ground in front. 

Our ramble soon came to an end and only left me more 
convinced than ever that it will be a long while yet before 
Russia’s peasantry, man for man, will be able to compete with 
that of other countries. It is a well-established fact that the 
grain export of Russia is not an export of a true food surplus, 
but of landlord property dearly needed by the poor, and serving 
almost solely by its yield of bullion in exchange to aggrandise 
the rich. And this was more than ever forced upon me when 
a few days later I visited a great lady on a large estate in 
another district of the same province. I beheld the same 
conditions and the same neglect. Madame Y. has lands and 
forests, a comfortable and luxurious house by the side of the 
hovels of the poor. She is in intention a good lady and has 
done much good in a Russian way, #.e., in a spasmodic, slip- 
shod and unmethodical way! In her village there are schools 
and hospitals, and various other marks of an attempted 
reformation. But the spirit of the olden time still envelops 
the place, 

“Why,” she said to me, “the peasant was better off when 
he was a slave, What a fine mistress of slaves I should make, 
shouldn’t I ?” 

“IT suppose you would,” I remarked. 

“Of course I should. I would choose wives for the boys 
and husbands for the girls, and I would look after them when 
they were sick, and help them in their difficulties. And life 
would then be interesting, and they too would be beiter off 
than they are now. But don’t let us talk of the present crisis, 
please. We Russians are all sick, very sick.” 

And we wandered away from politics to literature for a 
while, but only to return later cn to the absorbing topic. 

“ Well,” she burst out after a while, ‘I shall be thankful if 
Iam allowed to live out my life here in my old home, but who 
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can tell. Everything is possible, There are many who hate me, 
and look on at my possessions with jealousy and greed.” 

And Madame Y. went on to tell me how every Saturday 
night the chief man in the village stood on the bank of the 
river opposite her house, and denounced her and all her works 
in no measured language. The people have lost all respect 
for their social betters. Humility and subservience have dis- 
appeared. The peasant says that the land is his, and he means 
sooner or later to oust the landlord. The young men will not 
raise their hats, and the young women are almost afraid to be 
seen curtseying. The old class of polite and kindly peasants is a 
thing of the past. And the worst of all, Madame Y. affirms, 
is that religious beliefs are vanishing. 

““ Why,” she said, “fancy what an old woman in my hospital 
asked me yesterday. ‘ Who created God ?’ please madam tell 
me ‘ Who created God ?’ and when I asked her the reason for 
her strange question she told me her son has just returned 
from Moscow, and had been visiting her, and they had had a 
little talk about religion and she had spoken to him about God, 
and told him that he must not speak as he did because God who 
had created him would be angry. His reply to her remonstrances 
was,‘ And mother, who created God?’” The poor old woman 
had not known what to answer, and lay greatly troubled waiting 
till Madame Y. should come and solve her difficulty. 

At this juncture we were joined in our stroll by Count L., 
a handsome representative of a great family, and forthwith a 
stream of invective came pouring from his lips. “I have told 
my people that if they burn my house and stables I will 
destroy their homes also. Fear, fear, that is the only 
thing they understand. They came to see me a short while 
ago en masse, and we held a parley together, ‘Now children 
tell me,’ I said, ‘do you mean to burn my house?’ ‘Oh no, 
barin, they said, ‘ we do not mean to do you any harm, but,’ 
they added, ‘if a student comes and orders us to do so, well 
then, yes, we will burn it’” And they left him with these 
words. 

‘‘ What is to be done with such a people, half-brute, half- 
man, unreasoning creatures as they are?” And the Count 
stormed and fumed against the vacillation and weakness of 
the Government who by their actions had brought about such 
a state of things. ‘It is lucky that they have still some respect 
for man’s life,” he continued; “but when that goes, sore 
trouble will come. The peasant seems to have a desire for 
blood, and up to the present has been satisfied with the blood 
of cattle. We must all beware, and prepare for the future.” 
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“You must encourage your statesmen to bring in reforms 
at once,” I urged ; “ not a day is to be lost.” 

“It is easy to talk of reforms, but the country is vast, and 
reforms cannot be carried out in a day.” 

“ Show that you are in earnest,” I rejoined. 

“In earnest, forsooth! We are a helpless people, and do 
not know how to organise.” And the torrent of abusive 
language against Social Democrats and peasantry continued 
unabated. 

“One fact is certain, at any rate—that there can be no real 
revolution,” said my friend, “till the peasants rise em masse ; 
and that event is not yet awhile.” 

The quaint simplicity of the Russian peasant of to-day is 
well illustrated in an instance that came under my own 
observation. 

During a morning’s walk through the village of M. we (my 
friend and I) took a photograph or two, In doing so we 
wandered off the village street to the outhouses, barns, and 
drying-ovens, about a hundred yards behind the cottages. 
The place was deserted, for every one was out in the fields 
gathering in the harvest. The only soul we came across was 
a middle-aged woman carefully sweeping the threshing-floor, 
a strip of bare hardened earth in front of the drying-oven. 
The scene was quiet. The oven was full of corn ; smoke was 
issuing through the furnace-doors ; threshing-flails, ready for 
use, were piled up in a corner, and this one woman was 
silently working. 

“This would make a pretty picture,” said my friend, pre- 
paring his camera. “No! no!” interrupted the woman, who 
came up to us broom in hand, “ You must not take a picture 
to-day. The place is bare and ugly, and I am just clearing 
up. Wait till to-morrow, sirs, then everybody will be here 
and the scene will be gay and your picture beautiful, and you 
will have something to remember.” So we reluctantly gave 
way and departed. 

«« What a sense of the beautiful these peasant folk have got,” 
exclaimed my friend. ‘And I am reminded by this little 
incident,” he continued, “of what happened a week ago in 
another part of the village while I was painting a cottage with 
some apple-trees behind it. I was intent upon my work, 
sketching in the apple-tree, and regardless of all around me, 
when an old woman touched me on the shoulder and said ; 

«“¢Sir! sir! stop! don’t do that!’ 

“¢What’s the matter, my good woman?’ I said in sur- 
prise. 
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“«Qh, sir! you don’t know what you are doing. Don’t 
paint those apples,’ 

“ «But, why not? Why not, mother ?’ 

““«Why not, indeed! Don’t you know, sir, those apples 
are sour? You must not paint them. Let me show you an 
apple-tree where the apples are sweet.’” 

The landlord, of course, thinks the chief danger lies at his 
own doors—that is, with the peasant; and there is a certain 
amount of truth in this. The towns can always, more or less, 
be kept in order; but in the country the question is much 
more difficult. The importance of the agricultural population 
in the crisis is not sufficiently understood. The towns are few, 
and at great distances. Moscow and St. Petersburg do not 
work in harmony. The character of both towns is widely 
different, and the inhabitants themselves seem to have little in 
common. Each may almost be said to despise the other. 
Moscow, however, is much nearer to the pulse of the nation ; 
and if you know what Moscow thinks, you are much more 
likely to be correct. The difference could not fail to strike the 
most casual observer, The policy of the Government is more 
dependent on the peasantry than one imagines, and at the 
present moment everything may be said to hang on the decisions 
which are to be taken with regard to them. Their influence 
and power is seen at every turn, though it is often obscure how 
that influence acts, and through what channels. This is the 
cardinal point which every student of passing events has to 
consider, and which many spectators neglect. To bring 
matters to a head, to gain a thorough and lasting victory over 
the retrogade and stagnant forces in the empire, the mass of 
peasantry must join hands with the proletariat of the towns. 

“Only,” says a Russian Socialistic writer, ‘““ when the work- 
man and the peasant stand shoulder to shoulder can a decisive 
change take place in the political and social life of Russia.” 
The Russian revolution has only entered the first stage of its 
history, but this is not the place to see the real primitive peasant. 
Go to Samara, Saratoff, and Tambovsk, and see for yourself. 

So next day I packed my bag, took train straightway to 
Nijni Novgorod, and ship to Samara, The usual Volga steamer, 
on which I was the only passenger travelling for pleasure, bore 
me down the vast, oceanic stream. And there was promise of 
three days of quiet—a quiet, however, destined to be quickly 
disturbed. Here, again, the war, the Duma, the crisis, were the 
only topics of conversation or interest, The surroundings, how- 
ever, were peaceful; here and there a picturesquely situated 
village, with its golden church cupola towering above the 
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houses ; a pretty bend of the mighty river; a halting-place 
with its quaint {little crowd; low hills and sandbanks, with 
fishermen plying their nets, and a cloudless sky: all these 
combined to keep men from violent discussion which, judg- 
ing from the diversity of mind on board, might otherwise have 
been expected. Every type of revolutionary and conservative 
was collected there, officials to take up new positions, officers 
from the war going home, peasants, and a sprinkling of the so- 
called ‘intelligent classes ’—a schoolmaster, a schoolmistress, 
and an ex-professor—and, lastly, a Cossack officer. 

It was the latter with whom I first made friends, driven to 
do so by curiosity, and by a desire to ascertain what he 
thought, and how he would defend his own corps. Captain 
M.’s loyalty was true, and he upheld his Tsar, his country, and 
his race with keenness and earnestness. 

“‘The Cossack is free and faithful, and will never desert his 
chief hetman—the Emperor ; the world throws calumny upon 
him. He is a loyal servant and a true friend, and no half- 
barbarous tribesman, as you think.” 

And then my friend proceeded to explain what all who read 
may learn, the gist of which follows : 

‘“‘The Cossack communities are scattered over Russia, north 
and south, east and west. There are Don Cossacks, Zaporogian 
Cossacks, Cossacks of the Ural, of Siberia, and elsewhere. They 
know no class distinction ; every one is equal among them. A 
hetman is elected to lead them, and while he is in office they 
obey him. They are free from all taxes: in return for which 
privilege they have to serve in the army for a period of about 
three and a half years, They supply themselves with every- 
thing they need for military service excepting their gun and their 
ammunition; and if they cannot provide themselves with what is 
necessary, the community undertakes this. In fact, they are 
akin to little republics within the empire. Naturally, their 
grievances are not many, and being rather of a wild, free 
nature, the compulsion to serve does not weigh on them 
very heavily. It is a difficult matter for an outsider to get 
enrolled as a Cossack, as unanimity in election is practically 
demanded ; and even if this be, as I am told it occasionally is, 
a matter of money, a considerable sum is required to bribe a 
whole community. 

“It is their glory that they appeal direct to their Emperor, 
and know no intermediary. The loyalty of the Cossack 
will not, indeed, be easily shaken. Heavens! if there were 
nothing but Cossacks in Russia, how much better it would 
be!” he exclaimed, and walked away to another part of the 
steamer. 
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“Rubbish !” said a man of sixty, who had been listening, 
but had not dared to joinin. ‘Let me tell you where the 
mischief lies. _Here—deep down (pointing to his breast). We 
Russians are phlegmatic; many are already tired of this agita- 
tion; things are quieting down; we have had enough. You 
see, we are capable of great efforts, and when the goal which 
we wish to reach seems in sight, and the multitude of men are 
just near the summit, the last effort seems too great to make, 
and, behold! they scatter and vanish away. Thus it ever is 
with all our efforts; there is no persistency in us. That’s our 
Russian nature, and what can you do against it?” And then 
he told me all about his own life, and how he had had a good 
position, and had left it and spoiled his career. 

“ And why did you leave it just as success was coming to 
you?” I asked. 

Out of Russian stupidity,” he sighed. 

Of course, there-is much truth in all this, but still every 
effort leaves something behind it, and every stride forward is 
a point gained, A nation never goes back to the point from 
whence it started. 

Pessimism, as regards Russia, was the principal note among 
my acquaintances on board, 

“A hundred years,” said one, “will not bring us to the level 
of the other countries of Europe.” 

‘‘ The Socialism as preached to-day is rotten,” said another. 

“ There is plenty of land for everybody,” said a third; and 
a fourth, “but we don’t know how to work it to the best 
advantage. There’s the rub.” 

And so it really seems ; hundreds of thousands of miles of 
land lie uncultivated. With proper methods Russia ought to 
be able to support ten times its population. Though there is 
famine and starvation in some provinces, there is none of that 
kind of struggle for existence which we suffer from in England. 
Shopkeepers even, in the towns, are indifferent as to whether 
you buy their goods ; no one makes much effort to outvie 
his neighbour. The very clerks in the shops have never done 
a hard year’s work, and when sent abroad open their eyes with 
wonderment at the hours and labour of the German clerk. All 
is happy-go-lucky. 

“ Order first,” declared an official who was leaning over the 
rail, “and then reform will follow.” 

“Order, indeed,” howled a young peasant; “it is too late, 
You bureaucrats have been promising reform for centuries. 
Bureaucracy and its ways must perish, We want a thorough 
turn out,” 

Captain ——, of —— regiment, a mild-looking man, who 
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had evidently been through much hardship, and had just re- 
turned from Siberia, had been a silent listener in our little 
group, pulled me aside at this outburst, and said to me 
that that young peasant was right. 

“ A clean sweep is imperative. St. Petersburg ought fo be 
surrounded with kerosene and burnt. That’s the only remedy. 
St. Petersburg is to blame for the war, and for the unpardonable 
mess and confusion, and for our defeats. 

“ What hardships and horrors,” he then exclaimed. “ I have 
had enough,” he added, “ and am going home. The disgrace 
of it! If only Kuropatkin had had his way, the end would 
have been very different. He was our only General, and be- 
loved by all the soldiery. The Japs beat us, and no mistake ; 
but they are gentlemen, and their religion is far superior to 
ours, All our ills are due to our miserable creed. Why do 
nations go to war? For markets, for markets! What other 
reason has there ever been for a war ?” 

And then he related a little anecdote of two soldiers in his 
regiment whom he had overheard disputing. The one insisted 
that they were fighting for Tsar, for faith, and for country. The 
other asked, “ How can that be? Our Tsar is not in danger, 
our Fatherland is not in danger, our faith is not in danger.” 
And they wanted him to settle their quarrel ! 

He, too, condemned the Russian for his laziness, and, above 
all, for his conceit. He compared him to a bear, who does not 
move until blood is drawn from him, 

Everybody was anxious to give me his opinions. Many de- 
clared that it was not Japan who had really defeated Russia, 
It was England, with her money and her influence, English 
ships had fought, too, for Japan in the battle of Tsushima, 
Without their help Japan could never have secured such a 
signal victory. 

“ Are you sure,” they asked me, “that no British man-of- 
war aided the Japanese?” 

So we steamed on down the river, and when nightfall came 
on each succeeding day, I welcomed gladly the retirement of 
my little cabin, somewhat confused by the constantly varying 
opinions expressed by my fellow travellers. 

It was a glorious Sunday morning when we neared Samara, 
the inhabitants of which have sworn to murder every 
governor. Above us the sky was blue and calm, and beneath 
us the noble river was flowing solemnly, but in sharp contrast 
to this quiet of nature were the rumours of moral political un- 
rest which had reached us in mid-stream. There was some slight 
commotion as we neared the landing-stage, as no one felt quite 
sure what would be awaiting us. We disembarked about noon. 
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The sound of shouting and singing immediately attracted our 
attention and we made our way to the town garden close by, 
where an open air meeting was being held. Here we found a 
large procession of young men and women carrying red flags, 
and singing revolutionary songs, but the meeting itself was 
just over. The excitement was considerable, though not indeed 
greater than might be expected under the circumstances, No 
damage was done, and no outrage was committed. All 
Samara’s youth seemed to have sallied forth that morning 
ready to attack. The most remarkable feature of the crowd 
was the age of those taking part. I did not see one man or 
woman over forty; the majority were under thirty. The 
tension was great, the slightest accident would almost, it 
seemed, have set Samara aflame. He.e was the first real 
sign of revolutionary temper, always excepting vf course 
the demolished houses in Moscow and Warsaw. The babel of 
voices at times grew louder and the agitation seemed to in- 
crease, but a band of music came at last and played selections 
judiciously chosen. The crowd was expectant and nervous, 
but the Sunday’s rest was not disturbed. 

“Now at last you have a real object-lesson,” said my 
schoolmaster friend who had volunteered to keep me company 
in Samara, and we settled down to a long discussion on the 
education of the young in Russia. 

The explanation of the abnormal acts of the youth of 
the country must be sought here. Boys and girls are 
compelled at school to work far beyond their strength and 
years ; the result of this pressure is that the children of the 
country become prematurely old and develop “ nerves” to an 
alarming extent. They receive or take their independence 
almost as soon as they are sent to school. No attempt what- 
ever is made to keep them simple. The parents do not trouble 
much about their children when once they go to school ; 
education as far as the former are concerned ceases. Young 
children under sixteen are treated by their fathers and mothers 
as companions. The behaviour of the children—though it is 
difficult to say that it is wanting in respect—is such as one 
might expect between two good friends. 

Take the following extraordinary scene as illustrative of the 
way in which children speak. I was told of it by a friend 
unlikely to exaggerate. There had been considerable agitation 
in a school in Moscow. The headmaster, anxious to discover 
how his young pupils had gleaned their revolutionary ideas, 
called the school together, and read them a lecture on manners. 
He also invited the parents to attend on the appointed day. 
The headmaster addressed his pupils as arranged, urged them 
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to apply themselves to their studies, and threatened disciplinary 
measures. He finally appealed to them to explain where they 
had learnt these pernicious doctrines. ‘Certainly not from 
me,” he said. After a short pause a boy of fourteen rose from 
his seat, and boldly addressing the headmaster and the parents 
exclaimed passionately, “You headmaster and parents, you 
have cheated and deceived us. We mean now to learn for 
ourselves.” 

The Russian parent is of course primarily to blame; he 
looks around and afar for the reason of what is passing when 
he ought to look at home and see what his children are doing, 
Child life is almost unknown, certainly it may be said to 
disappear entirely after the age of tweive or thirteen, at fourteen 
the infant is “of age.” Russidn boys and girls have no 
gatties, no amusements, no children’s books (z.e., no books for 
those of fourteen and upwards). Sport is practically unknown 
in the larger schools and the universities. And what my 
friend the schoolmaster insisted on, above all, was that there 
was no esprit de corps among the schoolboys. The seniors had 
no influence whatever on the juniors, and the notion that any- 
thing could be in “ bad form ” or “ bad taste ” was quite outside 
school life, an unheard-of thing in Russia. That the elder 
boys in English public schools had authority over the 
others explained to him many things which he had not previ- 
ously understood. 

Boys and girls in Russia walk about and talk, loaf in hot 
stuffy rooms by day, and fritter away their evenings in 
frivolous conversation. During the long winter they sit 
round a table and “flirt” and discuss theories ad nauseam. 
And if they tire of talking they play cards, their one and only 
“distraction.” It may be, too, that some one will sit down 
and play a tune or sing. But a Russian will never touch an 
instrument unless he can do it well. Music is innate in their 
nature, and to be mediocre in that is to abandon it altogether. 

To make matters worse parents rarely check themselves 
when conversing together in the presence of their childten, 
Many are the unsavoury scandals and silly gossip which 
are overheard, If you should happen to remonstrate or 
be squeamish, you are sure to be accuséd of being a hypocrite 
atid shunning truth. 

When I was staying at W I had occasion to go out for 
a long walk with my friend’s children, two girls aged fourteén 
and sixteen, and their companions who could not have been mtich 
Older. I walked beside them listening to but not joitiing in their 
conversation, What was my astonishmerit to hear these girls 
discussing Anna Karenina and War and Peace, and debating who 
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was Tolstoy’sgreatest heroine and most lovable female character ; 
and were Natasha’s acts such as they could approve ; and 
Anna herself—was she more sinned against than sinning? 
The discussion certainly displayed careful reading, and interest- 
ing if not always sound criticism. Fanny, the younger 
daughter, was quite “grown up”; her manners and bearing 
were those of a young lady of twenty in England ; no remnant 
of childhood was left in her. Her father spoke to me about 
his children and how extraordinary it was to hear them arguing 
on current affairs and how amazed he was at their ideas. 
“ Revolution is in the air,” he said almost triumphantly, “and 
they have imbibed it.” 

On the other hand, of course, there are many conservative 
parents who won’t speak to their children at all on account of 
the views they hold. The family is often sadly divided; the 
children turn against their fathers, preach doctrines which are 
unpalatable, quote Buckle, Marx and other socialistic writers 
and make their homes unbearable. They have got out of hand, 
these strange children. 

I must not omit to mention here a fact which I fancy has not 
been thoroughly realised in England—namely, that all the higher 
educational establishments, universities and technical schools 
have practically been closed for two years. This is a dead loss to 
the nation and to the younger generation of two years of study. 
The universities are now once more to open their doors, and the 
number of students applying for admission has never been 
equalled. In Moscow, I was told that eight hundred more than 
could be accommodated have asked for permission to study. 

The literature on which the young have thriven is worth 
noting. Buckle’s History of Civilisation has had greater popu- 
larity in Russia than in any other country. “It was, a short 
while ago,” said a Russian author to me, “as great a disgrace 
in Russia not to have read Buckle as it would be in England not 
to have read Shakespeare’s tragedy of Hamiet. Next in favour 
come Spencer and G. H. Lewes, Of German authors Spielhagen 
has had the greatest influence on our development and then 
perhaps Marx.” 

Now people have no time to read books, but pamphlets 
on social and economic questions are eagerly devoured, and 
every variety of once forbidden literature is bought up. The 
book shops of to-day are filled with books which a year or two 
ago could not have been printed. A complete edition of 
Tolstoy’s works, formerly only issued abroad, and the works of 
the great Russian author, Chernishevsky, are in course of publica- 
tion. The counters of the shops are covered with pamphlets, 
the titles of which would surprise a visitor who had not been 
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in Russia for ten years. A few examples will suffice—Szderia 
and Exile, How Freedom has been given to the Peasant, The Right 
of the People, The Society of the future, How to use a Revolver. 
The price of these pamphlets varies from 1d. to 2d., and their 
sale isenormous. The booksellers drive a roaring trade. 

The period of absolute freedom of the Press—roughly from 
October 17 to December 12, 1905—-was one of unexampled 
licence. A glance at the comic and caricaturist newspapers of 
those few weeks would astonish even those acquainted with 
what was issued during the French revolution. 

I have left Samara far behind, but I may add that during my 
stay there I gathered little new about the peasant, and what I 
heard was only in confirmation of all I had seen and learnt in 
the village of B——-._ A threatened famine, however, stares the 
Samara province in the face—a famine worse than that which 
afflicted it in 1891. 

Leaving Samara I had two Russian gentlemen of opposite 
views as my travelling companions. At intervals along the 
railway for miles peasants were standing calling to passengers 
to give them a newspaper to read. “ Paper, paper, please sir,” 
and we threw them all we had. 

“ What a beautiful sight,” exclaimed one of my companions, 
“here is the peasant awakening and asking for spiritual food.” 

“Not at all,” retorted the other, “he only wants to read of 
bloodshed and murder, and perhaps stir his comrades up to do 
likewise,” 

These are little sidelights by which one learns the temper of 
both classes. 

The capital was reached at last, and I entered another world, 
the Bureaucratic. Of this world and its ways so much is known ; 
it isso much nearer to us than any other, that it would be 
almost unkind to belabour it any more. Its view of the 
present crisis has been summed up in a single phrase by one 
of the foremost conservative journalists, “There are two 
kinds of revolution—the revolution of a free people who do not 
wish to be slaves, and the revolution of slaves, who do not 
know how to be free,” 

And yet my bureaucratic friends would, in the same breath, 
condemn themselves and point out how evil and corrupt were 
their ways. Anecdote was heaped on anecdote to show the 
hopelessness of their case. ‘‘ The Russian man must change 
entirely—the whole race must change. Those who want to 
take our places will do just as we have done and are doing. 
We have not yet learnt to respect ourselves. The reformers 
blame us and the Government for everything that is wrong ; 
they forget that disorder lies in their nature and that they 
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themselves contribute to the confusion, What would be thought 
in England if one hundred members of Parliament constituted 
themselves into a second Parliament and sent a manifesto such 
as that of Wiborg broadcast through the land? A clean 
sweep indeed. Will things be better then? Wait until we 
are better !” 

One example will suffice to show what the bureaucrat 
means. The story was told to me by a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Artistic and Literary Club of one of the great 
cities of Russia. A small sub-committee had been appointed 
to investigate the affairs of the club before the general meeting 
of members and present a balance-sheet. The accounts sub- 
mitted revealed a profit of £18,000 from fines for playing 
cards after 2 A.M.! These fines constituted the chief revenue 
of the club, and without them the president declared that the 
club could not exist. A member rose from his seat in indigna- 
tion at this revelation of gambling and proposed that such a 
state of things being inconsistent with art and literature should 
cease. After much discussion, in which two or three also 
ventured to declare that the club had wandered far from its 
original purpose, a secret ballot was taken. Not a single vote 
was cast for the suppression or for the limitation of gambling ! 
Other irregularities were also discovered, such as members of 
the Committee dining with their friends at the expense of the 
club. Exception was taken to this, but no one dreamt of 
censuring the offenders. This is typical, and these are some of 
the men who press for political reform ! 

There are, however, fortunately men in Russia, and their 
number is ever increasing, who mean to save their country in 
spite of every difficulty. They intend to continue the struggle 
for justice and equality, and to see the 

light of life 
Gleam through the tangle of to-day. 


The Autocracy has had its day, and the incongruities which 
surround the throne have grown unbearable. Russia’s con- 
dition is not yet hopeless. By the institution of wise measures 
and a firm and just hand to carry them out the annals of 
Russian history may yet remain unsullied by revolution. But 
the temper of the people is not such as will brook much delay. 
The Emperor must be alert and watchful or the “ boundless 
chaos of insurrection” will press round his palace like ocean 
round a diving-bell, and may penetrate at any crevice. Many 
warning signals have sounded already. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. 
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APRIL 18, 1802, was an Easter Sunday, and while Christian 
peoples in various parts of the world were quietly celebrating 
the Resurrection of the Redeemer Paris was in commotion, 
At eleven o’clock in the morning sixty guns were fired from the 
Place du Carrousel, answered by a similar salute from the 
Esplanade of the Invalides, and accompanied by peals from 
the various church-towers of the city, for which the signal was 
given by Emmanuel, the great bell of Notre Dame. The 
streets from the Tuileries to the Cathedral were lined with 
soldiers, recalling the glorious memories of the armies of Italy, 
of the Rhine, and of the Sambie and Meuse, The firing of 
the guns, the pealing of the bells, the great military display, 
were announcements that General Bonaparte, the First Consul, 
was about to attend the solemn service of thanksgiving for the 
conclusion of the Concordat with Rome. If the citizens who 
went out to see the show entertained any other feeling than 
that of contemptuous curiosity, it was one of cold suspicion 
for an event which seemed to indicate a return to times of 
ecclesiastical privilege, and to a system of government which 
had become odious and intolerable, The sentiments of the 
army were more bitterly hostile. Bonaparte had not yet won 
an undisputed position in the affections and admiration of the 
soldiers, In 1802 Massena and Moreau were still his rivals, 
and the memories of Zurich and Hohenlinden were at least as 
glorious as those of Marengo. It was not till Austerlitz, three 
years later, that Napoleon acquired that almost superhuman 
hold on the French soldier which was so strikingly revealed 
on his return from Elba, On that Easter Sunday 1802 bitter 
remarks on his personal appearance were muttered in the 
ranks, and his supposed respect for the priests was the subject 
of many a coarse jest. Such sentiments were not confined to 
the rank and file. They were fully shared by the leading 
generals, who, led by Massena, openly expressed their dislike 
and contempt for Bonaparte’s ecclesiastical policy even within 
the precincts of Notre Dame. They gathered round the 
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pulpit, and during the sermon, which was preached by the 
excellent Boisgelin, they made such a noise that the eloquence 
of the prelate was lost on his audience, Meanwhile Moreau, 
the victor of Hohenlinden, took care to show himself con- 
spicuotisly in the gardens of the Tuileries, in civilian dress, as 
a protest against the ceremony then going on in the Cathedral. 

Napoleon often said—and his admirers and flatterers have 
repeated the statement—that the Concordat re-established 
the Catholic religion in France. This is an exaggeration. 
The exercise of the Catholic worship was never entirely 
interrupted in the country, even during the Terror, and the 
churches which had been shut during that period were opened 
in consequence of the Law of the 11th Prairial, an, II]. (May 
30,1795). At the commencement of the year V. (September 
1796) 3214 churches had been restored to the Catholic 
clergy,* and 4571 were about to be handed over, and in 1797 
Lecoz, who was then a constitutional bishop, and Archbishop 
of Besancon after the Concordat, states that public worship 
was conducted in 40,000 parishes in France, and this was 
the figure which he also returned in 1801 on the eve of the 
Concordat. It was only natural that the clergy of the com- 
munion which had been established in revolutionary times 
atid had been pronounced schismatic in Rome, should look 
askance at arrangements with the Papacy by which their 
interests might be sacrificed. It is evident that the philo- 
sophers, the deists, the sceptics, did not desire the re-establish- 
ment of relations between the secularised State of the Revolu- 
tion and the Church. The clergy who had refused to accept 
the Civil Constitution, were only anxious for guarantees 
against the return of persecution and to exercise their 
ministry in peace without let, hindrance, or humiliation. They 
had resisted the Civil Constitution mainly because to accept it 
was considered “ badform.” Dillon, Archbishop of Narbonne, 
an enlightened prelate and a friend of Turgot, and who was one 
of the prominent resisters to the Civil Constitution, always 
boasted that he and those with whom he was intimately 
associated behaved like gentlemen in 1792, for they had 
no strong religious convictions against the Constitution. 
Madame de Staél, a clear-sighted observer of what was going 
on at the time, insists that in 1800 the non-juring clergy 
asked for nothing but perfect religious liberty, They were 
almost all Gallicans, and had no desire to see Papal authority 
increased in France, 

Undoubtedly the great object of Bonaparte in concluding 

* DEglise et l Etat en France, Debidour, p. 184. 
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the Concordat with Rome was to prepare for the formation 
of the Empire. The idea of founding a dynasty had taken 
shape in his mind. We know from a confidential letter of 
Andreossy to him, published by M. Coquelle, that such a 
course was suggested by Addington, Prime Minister of King 
George III. There were signs that a Church was forming in 
France on the ruins of the old Gallican Church and of the 
new Constitutional Communion, which might, or might not, 
have entered into arrangements with the Holy See, but which 
would most certainly have become a very powerful corporation 
and a serious obstacle to the development of the secular 
power Napoleon intended to grasp. To prevent this obstacle 
being placed upon his path was, it seems to me, the 
governing motive for the Concordat. He determined, with 
the help of the Pope, to construct a Church which he might 
use as an instrument of government. 

As early as 1796, when first in command of the army of 
Italy, Bonaparte favoured an arrangement with the Church, and 
in consequence he was looked upon with suspicion by the anti- 
religious party in Paris, To throw dust in their eyes, he wrote 
letters to the Directory which seemed to be animated by hatred 
and contempt for religious institutions, and M. D’Haussonville, 
in his classical work on the relations of the Court of Rome and 
France, is perfectly right in insisting that such expressions do 
not represent the real opinions of Bonaparte.* In that same 
year, 1796, he had in view an arrangement between Rome and 
the Cisalpine Republic, and forced the Directory, much against 
its will, to order Delacroix, who was then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to draw up a proposal for a Concordat in concert with 
Salamon, the secret Papal agent in France. This proposed 
Concordat was based on the recognition by the Pope of the 
Civil Constitution of the clergy. The negotiations fell through 
because the Pope declined to sanction the oath the Directory 
required from the priests. This was before Tolentino, when 
the Roman Curia still relied on the assistance of Naples 
to resist French aggression. The Neapolitan Government, 
however, concluded peace with the French Republic, and the 
Pope had to surrender at Tolentino on February 19, 1797, the 
three Legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and Ravenna. Shortly 
afterwards the murder of General Duphot led to the arrest 
and captivity of Pius VI. and the proclamation of the Roman 
Republic, This creation came to an end in October 1799, in 
consequence of the victories of the Second Coalition. The States 


® L’Eglise Romaine et le Premier Empire, par le Comte D’Haussonville, 
vol. i. p. 19. 
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of the Church were then occupied by Austrians and Neapoli- 
tans. In September 1799 Pius VI. died at Valence, and 
on the last day of the following November thirty-five out 
of the forty-six cardinals met at Venice to elect a new 
Pope. This conclave was one of the most important in the 
modern history of the Papacy. It appeared almost certain 
that Cardinal Bellisomi would be elected Pope. At one 
moment it seemed as if the election had practically taken place.* 
The Austrian Government, however, desired the election of 
Cardinal Mattei, because he had signed the Treaty of Tolen- 
tino, under which the Papacy had ceded the Legations now 
occupied by the Austrians, and concluded that if he were 
elected Pope he would sanction their retention by Austria, The 
Government of Vienna was represented by Cardinal Herzan. 
The opposition to the Austrian candidate was led by Consalvi, 
far the most interesting ecclesiastical diplomatist who has 
appeared in modern times, Herzan was able to exclude Belli- 
somi, but his total want of tact made it impossible for him to 
carry Mattei, and, owing to the influence of Consalvi, the Bishop 
of Imola, Chiaramonti was elected, and took the name of 
Pius VII. He was chiefly known for a pastoral issued by him 
on Christmas Day 1797, in which he expressed considerable 
sympathy with the movement of the age, and quoted with ap- 
probation two long passages from Rousseau. This made a 
great sensation at the time and has often been alluded to since.f 
The election of Pius VII. took place in one of the darkest 
hours in the history of the Papacy. Austria was alienated ; 
Spain was governed by the Urquijo Ministry, which aimed at 
restoring the old independence of the Spanish Church; 
Bavaria, then a leading Catholic Power, was also hostile ; and 
throughout the whole of South Germany the clergy and bishops 
looked askance at the Papal claims. At this juncture the 
Papacy found an unexpected ally in the hero of Marengo. 
Marengo was fought on June 14, while Pius VII. was on his way 
to Rome. Twelve days afterwards Bonaparte had a conversation 
with Martiniana, Bishop of Vercelli, in which his views as regards 
a Concordat between France and Rome were adumbrated ; and 
made remarks which Martiniana interpreted as a promise that 
the Legations should be given back to the Pope. Shortly after- 
wards Monsignor Spina, Archbishop of Corinth, was sent to 
Paris ; negotiations were opened in earnest, and between June 
1800 and August 1801, 885 notes were exchanged between 

* Consalvi, Memoirs, vol. i. p. 225. 

+ The full text of that pastoral will be found in the appendix to vol. i, of 
D’Haussonville’s book, Z’Eglise Romaine et le Premier Empire. 
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the French and Papal Governments. These notes proved con- 
clusively that the settlement of the affairs of the French Church 
was Only one of the questions at issue, and that the recovery of 
the Legations and the consolidation of the temporal power of the 
Papacy was always in the mind of the Roman negotiators. 
Both Pius VII.and Consalyi had pledged themselves at Venice 
to recover the Legations; their acquisition was a financial 
necessity to administer what was left of the Pontifical posses- 
sions, Consistency required that Rome should demand, at 
all events, an indemnity for Avignon and Carpentras, Papal 
territories incorporated by France in 1791. It was, how- 
ever, felt that the settlement of the religious difficulty 
could not well be made dependent on questions of that 
kind without exposing the Papacy to the reproach of sordid 
bargaining. The Court of Rome, in October 1800, made a 
last ineffectual attempt to induce Austria to cede the Legations. 
The Papal See then appealed to Prussia, to England, and to the 
Tsar Paul, Paul was exceedingly well disposed to the Papacy, 
but his murder,in March 1801, deprived the Pope of his only real 
friend, The treaty of Luneville had already, in February, placed 
the Legations in the hands of the First Consul, He then held 
out hopes to Spina that he would, in return for ecclesiastical 
concessions, restore the Legations to the Pope, and Spina 
wrote to Consalvi on February 20 that if the necessary powers 
were sent to him to make these concessions he would 
be able to bring the matter to a successful conclusion. 
Consalvi sent the powers, but he was convinced that Bonaparte 
was insincere—that a Napoleonic empire was likely to be 
created which would embrace the whole of Italy “e poi addio 
le legazioni.” 

The Concordat of 1801 was the outcome of these 
negotiations. Bonaparte endeavoured to obtain concessions 
from the Pope, holding out the prospect of restoring to him 
the Legations ; and the Roman Curia, in the hope of receiving 
them, was anxious to make every concession possible consistent 
with its dignity and the historical claims of the Papacy. The 
Concordat gave to the chief of the French State the right of 
appointing bishops, subject to confirmation of his selection by 
the Pope. Napoleon demanded the unconditional deposi- 
tion of the eighty-one survivors of the hundred and thirty 
French bishops, who since 1791 had endured poverty, perse- 
cution, and exile rather than join the Constitutional Church, 
regarded as schismatical in Rome. Pius VII. reluctantly 
yielded to this demand, All the cathedrals, churches, and 
ecclesiastical residences were placed at the disposal of the 
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Church, and salaries for the clergy were provided and charged 
in the Budget of Worship. Certain organic articles annexed 
by Napoleon to the Concordat were never acknowledged in 
Rome as forming any part of the treaty, but it was in the 
organic articles that the definite provision was made for the 
salaries paid to the bishops and priests. 

In considering the general attitude of the French mind to 
the Church, the position of the Church in France before 1789 
should always be remembered. M. de Tocqueville, in his 
immortal volume on the Ancien Régime et la Revolution, which, 
together with Droz’s history of the reign of Louis XVI, 
any one (or, at all events, any foreigner) who wishes to speak 
about French politics should know almost by heart, points out 
that one of the deepest and strongest feelings amongst French- 
men was not any republican feeling, but hatred of class and 
ecclesiastical privilege, which was the real essence of the 
ancien régime. From the very first moment in the history of 
the great change which took place in France after 1789 the 
position of the Church was vehement and uncompromising, 
The violent language of some of its prelates was the greatest 
help to the adversaries of religion and the promoters of disorder, 
In October 1789, when it became clear to men of balanced 
minds in various political groups that intelligent and combined 
effort should be made even then, at the eleventh hour, to direct 
the course of reform and to save society from destruction, the 
Bishop of Tréguier published a pastoral which stirred to its 
depths the province of Brétagne, and served the purposes of 
the anarchists so well that they industriously circulated it in 
Paris.* 

The systematic attack on the changes made by the movement 
of 1789 began, however, after the Restoration. The Society of 
the “ Missions de France ” was founded, and sent its emissaries 
throughout the departments. They were half-educated men, 
fanatical and extravagant, but adepts in the art of theatrical 
display and in the methods by which the ignorant multitude 
can be touched. On pretext of helping the parish clergy, 
these priests came with much noise and pomp into towns and 
villages, preached in the open air, thundered against the spirit 
of the age, threatened those who had acquired national pro- 
perty, organised spying and delation, arranged theatrical pro- 
cessions which local officials were afraid not to join, and 
public prayers and songs for which they adopted airs hitherto 
associated with profane and even blasphemous ditties. So- 
called Calvaries were erected in various parts of the country, 


* Droz, Histoire du Régne de Louis XVI, vol. iii. p. 49. 
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and the crucifix became in the minds of many men not the 
symbol of Redemption, but the standard of reaction. After 
1817 these missionaries used to have auto-da-fés of books and 
pamphlets which they were pleased to consider unorthodox or 
dangerous to faith and morals. It was in consequence of this 
frantic conduct that Voltaire, Diderot, Helvetius, and D’Holbach 
acquired wide popularity in the days of the Restoration, Their 
works were republished in cheap forms, and read more univer- 
sally than at any previous time. 

But it was after the accession of Charles X. in 1824 that 
the real clerical reaction reached its head. Charles had been 
in his youth a man of pleasure, but he had for some years 
thrown himself into practices of devotion. He was amiable, 
exceedingly courteous, capable sometimes of generous impulses 
and even of happy phrases. When he appeared for the first 
time as king before the people of Paris his gracious presence 
touched many hearts, and it is difficult to study the times 
without coming to the conclusion that his reign might have 
been happy and even glorious, and that he would have seriously 
modified to the advantage of France the treaties of 1815, 
with the general consent of the Powers, had it not been for 
his unfortunate alliance with what was called the Ultramon- 
tane party. The highest expression of this alliance was the 
Law of Sacrilege proposed in January 1825. According to this 
proposal, profanation of, the sacred vessels and of the consecrated 
host, if it were committed ‘‘ volontairement et par mépris de la 
religion,” was not only a capital offence, but the criminal was 
to receive the punishment of a parricide. He was to be taken 
to the scaffold covered with a black veil, and his right hand 
was to be severed from his body previous to his execution, 
Sacrilege for robbery was punishable by death, or, according 
to circumstances, by penal servitude for life or by imprison- 
ment, Simple offences committed in the churches were also 
subject to pains and penalties, generally severe, but in this case 
applicable to the places of worship of non-Catholics. This 
law was first introduced into the Chamber of Peers, where it 
was opposed wiih great energy and eloquence by Molé, 
Pasquier, Lally, and, above all, by the Duc de Broglie. It 
was supported by Bonald who used his dialectic skill to 
prove that the punishment of death applied merely to erroneous 
opinion was perfectly legitimate, In killing the criminal (and 
who could be a greater criminal than a sacrilegious man ?) 
society did no more than “|’envoyer devant son juge naturel,” 

In the Chamber of Deputies, Royer-Collard, who led the 
Opposition, and who certainly could not be suspected of irrever- 
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ence, made upon this occasion the greatest speech of his life. 
On the other hand some of the supporters of the law main- 
tained that the penalties were too mild. Religious toleration 
they described as atheism. Catholicism, being the truth, had 
alone the right to liberty. The law was ultimately passed, in 
spite of the opposition, by a majority of 115. On April 20, 
1825, it received the royal assent. A more inane and 
monstrous measure had not disgraced the statute book of 
any European State in the nineteenth century. It added 
enormously to the unpopularity of the clergy. It rankled 
in the minds not alone of non-Catholics, but of all right- 
thinking men, for many a long year, and explains to some 
extent the fanatical, anti-religious movement which marked 
the closing years of the Restoration and was the main 
cause of its downfall. The Duc Décazes, the Minister of 
Louis XVIII., does not hesitate to say that the real mis- 
fortune of the Restoration was that it was identified by its 
enemies and by its injudicious friends with Ultramontanism.* 
From the days of Charles X. to the present moment, whenever 
there has been an appeal to the French people by a party 
supposed, rightly or wrongly, to be clerical in its tendencies, the 
verdict of the country, no matter how the administrative 
machinery may be worked in the interests of the Government, 
has always been the same. The elections which took place 
in the early days of the Third Republic, when Catholic ministers 
were in power, were becoming steadily more and more anti- 
clerical. The general election which took place in 1877 
during the last ministry of the Duc de Broglie is a striking 
instance in point. 

It is not my intention to criticise the attitude of the French 
Government to the Church, although it can hardly be denied 
that many of the supporters of its policy are animated by 
a desire not to promote the cause of liberty, but to destroy if 
possible the Christian religion in France. Their efforts, how- 
ever, appear to me as likely to result in increasing the power of 
the ignorant and anti-national elements in the Church. The rela- 
tions between Church and State, however, are in all countries 
matters of domestic arrangement, with which foreigners 
have little or no concern, The separation of Church and State 
had been a cardinal doctrine of the Radical faith in France 
since the publication of the famous “ Belleville Programme ” in 
1867, and came within the region of practical politics after the 

* Histoire de la Restauration, par ‘Un Homme d’Etat,” vol. vii. pp. 321, 
22. There is no doubt that this work, nominally by Capfigue, was inspired 
and mainly written by Décazes. 
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overthrow of the third ministry of the Duc de Broglie. 
In the year 1881 it was seriously considered. M. Paul Bert 
made a remarkable report on the subject, which was presented 
to the Chambers on May 31, 1883. M. Paul Bert was a pro- 
fessed and even aggressive unbeliever in the Christian faith, 
but he reported in favour of the maintenance of the Concordat 
for many grave and solid reasons, and especially in the interests 
of religious liberty, public order, and peace. Although for the 
last seven and twenty years the tendency of French legislation 
has not been favourable to the Church, no person in a responsible 
position proposed separation between Church and State, and 
as recently as November 26, 1903, M. Combes supported 
energetically the maintenance of the Concordat. The speech 
he made upon that occasion contained some remarkable 
passages, which I venture to think might be quoted : 


Un peuple n’a pas été nourri en vain pendant une longue série de siécles 
@idées religieuses, pour qu’on puisse se flatter de pouvoir y substituer en un 
jour, par un vote de majorité, d’autres idées contraires 4 celles-la; vous 
n’effacerez pas d’un trait de plume les quatorze siécles écoulés. 


And he went on, amidst vehement interruptions from the extreme 
Radicals, to say: 


Je ne crois pas que la majorité, que dis-je, que la presque unanimité des 
Frangais puisse se contenter des simples idées morales, telles qu’on les donne 
actuellement dans l’enseignement superficiel et borné de nos écoles primaires. 
Quand nous avons pris le pouvoir, bien que plusieurs d’entre nous fussent 
partisans théoriquement de la séparation de PEglise et de Etat, nous avons 
déclaré que nous nous tiendrions sur le terrain du Concordat.* 


The sudden change in the attitude of the French Government 
is said by some of its supporters to have been caused by circum- 
stances surrounding the visit of the President of the Republic to 
the King of Italy. A protest, signed by Cardinal Merry Del Val, 
was made on the part of the Papal Government against the visit. 
This protest, it has been urged, was an attempt to interfere with 
French foreign policy. If this be granted, it does not seem to 
follow that Papal pretensions could best be met by the separation 
of Church and State in France, This, however, was the policy 
determined on, and the question was how it should be carried 
out with due regard to the liberty of conscience on the one 
hand and the legitimate rights and authority of the State over 
individuals and corporations on the other. The Separation 
Law of December 1905 was an endeavour to solve the problem. 
Those who drew it up were manifestly imperfectly acquainted 


* La Séparation de VEglise et [Etat, by Gustave de Lamarzelle and 
Henry Taudiére, pp. 14, 15. 
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with the present constitution of the Catholic Church. The 
objections to which this law from that point of view is 
open will be found stated with remarkable clearness and 
conciseness in the work of Gustave de Lamarzelle and 
Henry Taudiére, and in three instructive pamphlets entitled 
(1) Les Associations cultuelles, (2) La Liberté des Cultes, and 
(3) La Réforme de la Lot sur la Séparation des Eglises et de 
L’Etat, by M. Emile Flourens, a distinguished lawyer 
and former French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and by 
Lord Llandaff in a Memorandum remarkable for its condensed 
information, which appeared in the Catholic Union Gazette of 
February 13. The law of 1905 abolished the Budget of 
Worship, and all payments from public funds as stipends to 
persons for ecclesiastical purposes, and declares that all cathe- 
drals, churches and residences of bishops and clergy, seminaries 
with all their furniture and personal property, to be and to 
remain the property of the State and of the Departments or the 
Communes. The law also required that in every commune of 
France an Association of Worship should be formed. If the 
inhabitants of a commune are under a thousand, seven persons 
are necessary to form an Association of Worship. If the 
population is over a thousand and less than twenty thousand, 
fifteen persons are necessary, and if the population exceeds 
twenty thousand, five and twenty. All the members of the 
Association must be resident in the Commune. These Asso- 
ciations are not, however, limited to those numbers, They 
may consist of any number of people, and, as they are subject 
to the Law of Associations of rgo1 and of 1905, they can form 
their own articles of association and regulate not only their 
own relations to each other, but those of the associations to 
the clergy. The articles have to be approved by the Prefet, 
who is obliged to see that they are in conformity with 
the law, and are not intended to impair national territory, 
nor are framed so as to weaken the Republican form of 
government. These Associations were to take possession of 
all the episcopal and parochial foundations, the churches and 
the charitable institutions for aged and infirm priests. In 
Clause 4 the Law provides that the Association shall conform 
“aux régles d’urganisation générale du culte dont elles se 
proposent d’assurer |’exerci-e,” but Lord Llandaff says that 
‘these vague words appear to mean no more than this, that 
Catholic Church property must be transterred to an association 
formed for Catholic worship, and not to an association formed 
to promote Protestant or Jewish worship,” The Associations by 
this law would alone have the right to collect the money 
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for seats in churches, for funerals, and generally would be 
possessed of all the sources of income for church purposes, 
and the duty was imposed upon them of keeping full accounts 
of revenue and expenditure, and their accounts were subject 
to control and audit by the Government department, These 
Associations can direct what services may be performed, they 
may fix the hours of divine service, they may select the clergy- 
men to preach the sermons, they are responsible for the utter- 
ances of the preacher, and they alone have the right to give a 
salary to a priest or bishop, and it appears that they may 
even refuse access to the church to a bishop or priest they 
dislike. M.de Flourens observes that any church that would 
accept these Associations of Worship would admit that autho- 
rity in ecclesiastical matters emanates from the community, 
and not from any ecclesiastical hierarchy (Associations cultuelles, 
p. 4). But there is a further matter to be noticed. The law 
of 1905 permits competing Associations to claim authority in 
the same area, and the question as to which is truly the Catholic 
Association is to be decided, not by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties but solely by the Council of State. This seems quite 
clear from sub-section 3 of Clause VIII. It was manifestly 
impossible to expect that the ecclesiastical authorities, either 
French or Roman, could accept this proposal. Taking into 
consideration some of these objections (and I am far from 
saying that I have exhausted the statement of them), fair men 
will probably come to the conclusion that it would have been 
impossible for the ecclesiastical authorities to accept the law 
of December 9, 1905, as it was passed, and encourage the 
formation of Associations of Worship. On the other hand, it 
can hardly be successfully contended that proposals to amend 
it might not have been favourably received, for it is not reason- 
able to suppose that the Government, whatever personal views 
its members may hold, would not have been obliged to take 
into consideration the general opinion in France, It seems 
admitted that the French people looked on in many places 
with indifference, and over a large area of France with positive 
approval at the expulsion of certain religious orders. The secular 
clergy did not love them, and patriotic Frenchmen objected 
to their constant endeavours to sow discord and disunion in 
the country. But it appears certain that in Brittany and parts 
of Normandy, and in certain districts in South and South- 
Eastern France, any attack upon the real life of the Church 
would be looked upon with indignation. It would not be 
popular even in those large regions in the centre where 
indifference to religion is the prevailing feeling. Lord Llandaff 
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mentions that the Archbishop of Besancon framed a scheme of 
local and canonical associations, which, in the judgment of 
that prelate, the Church might accept. “This scheme has 
never been made public, but it was laid before the Pope, who 
in his Encyclical of August 10, 1906, was reluctantly obliged 
to reject it, so long as the law remained such as it was,” This 
action of the Archbishop shows at least a disposition on the 
part of the French episcopate to deal with the French Govern- 
ment if they had been permitted. Their action was paralysed 
by extreme men on both sides, and well-meaning persons have 
played into the hands of the enemies of Christianity. The time 
for negotiation was allowed to pass, and the non-acceptance of 
the Associations of Worship without any qualification or pro- 
posed alterations in the Law has resulted in an enormous loss 
to the Church. The episcopal and parochial residences, semin- 
aries, and properties connected with them, have passed from her 
for ever. What is to become of the cathedrals and other 
fabrics associated with great memories and traditions is the 
question of the hour. The large body of English Churchmen, 
Roman Catholic and Anglican, who sympathise with the 
French Church in her hour of trouble, must all desire that 
she should retain these sacred buildings, and whatever our 
individual opinions may be, we must all earnestly hope that 
the recent separation between Church and State in France 
may not prove disadvantageous to both. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 
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CANADIAN NOTES. 


1 


SIR FREDERICK BORDEN, Dominion Minister of Militia and 
Defence, will accompany Sir Wilfrid Laurier to the meeting 
of the Imperial Conference (it is high time the epithet 
“Colonial” was dropped), but the hope, cherished by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues that Canada 
will at last consent to give a definite contribution to Imperial 
Defence—in the form, for example, of a separate navy, or of a 
land-force ear-marked for Imperial purposes, or of the two 
combined—is unlikely to be realised. The appointment of 
Mr. Bryce, that amiable pro-American anti-British pedant, 
to succeed Sir Mortimer Durand, is generally regarded in 
Canada as a proof that only England’s interests will be 
seriously considered in diplomatic intercourse between the 
British and American Governments. The immediate result 
of the choice of this persona gratissima to all the prac- 
titioners of American diplomacy, will be a request by the 
Canadian representatives of the Conference for authority to 
appoint a Canadian Envoy at Washington—a proposal which 
is favoured by President Roosevelt and all other American 
statesmen who see the importance of preserving friendly 
relations between the United States and the Dominion. 
Friction between the two commercial Great Powers in North 
America and the other evils of circumlocution can never be 
avoided so long as the attempt to settle local controversies— 
e.g., the question of water-rights in rivers flowing across or 
along the International boundary—invariably assumes the 
aspect of a three-cornered diplomatic duel between Washing- 
ton, Ottawa, and London, and the establishment of direct 
diplomatic communications between the two  first-named 
capitals will do much to prevent those misunderstandings 
between Canada and the Mother Country, which, acting 
explosively as is generally the case, might threaten the dis- 
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integration of the Empire. The notion that Canada, if she 
possessed the right to negotiate directly with the United 
States, would ever be tempted to involve the Empire in an 
unnecessary war need not be seriously considered. Recently 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier has given a very definite assurance on 
that point. The fact that the chief burden of a trans-conti- 
nental version of the land warfare of 1812-4 (“ The Canadian 
War” according to Mr. C. P. Lucas, its latest and least 
prejudiced historian) would fall on the Canadian people is a 
sufficient guarantee against any such disregard of consequences, 

To understand Canada’s attitude at the coming Conference 
which will be chiefly concerned with the discussion of Imperial 
Defence in the military sense, and kindred topics, the nature 
of the controversies pending between the Dominion and the 
United States must be taken into consideration, The fishing 
disputes are the most serious of these outstanding differences, 
Perhaps the most important of the debates during the pre- 
sent Session of the Dominion Parliament was that in which 
men of both political parties recorded their opinion of the 
hopelessly one-sided arrangement which was concluded in 
1888—at a time when Confederation was still a political 
machine rather than an economic organism, and few guessed 
the vast potential value of the “Lost West’’—and has been 
yearly renewed for the benefit of American fishermen visiting 
the territorial waters of the Dominion. United States fishing 
interests are allowed to use Canadian ports and bays as bases 
for operations in Canadian waters, whereas no such privileges 
are allowed to Canadian fishermen, who are also excluded from 
the markets of the Republic. Mr. G. E. Foster, formerly Sir 
John Macdonald’s Minister of Finance, summed up Canadian 
opinion on this subject in the following words : 


Whilst we desire to live in the greatest amity and peace with our neigh- 
bours, whilst we recognise that Great Britain bears the burden of the Empire ; 
that it is a staggering burden, moreover, at times ; that the outside British 
possessions must realise that, and assist the Mother Country in the burdens 
which she has to bear; yet I think it ought to be pretty well understood in 
Canada from this time forward that we have given up about all that we 
propose to give up unless we get the guid pro guo of a compensation or an 
advantage. 


If the Dominion Government is convinced that Canada has 
no chance of receiving some return for the concessions 
given to the United States under the existing modus vivendt 
(which has been yearly renewed since 1888 in order to simplify 
the position in we/t-politik of the Mother Country), and it is 
proved that the continuance of these unrequited favours injures 
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the interests of Canadian fishermen, then Ottawa will either 
(1) withdraw all the privileges now enjoyed by American fisher- 
men who are allowed to purchase bait and supplies, to ship 
crews, and to tranship their catch on payment of a tax of $1.50 
per ton ; or (2) enforce a modified arrangement by which, on 
payment of a much higher tonnage-tax, the foreigner will be 
permitted to purchase supplies, outfits, and provisions in 
Canadian waters while losing the more valuable privileges of 
buying bait, shipping crews, and transhipping catch. In the 
Maritime Provinces it is generally believed that the former 
course will be taken, and American fishermen deprived of all 
the privileges under the modus vivendi, and held down to the 
strict terms of the Treaty of 1818. As long as it is doubt- 
ful whether the British Government is prepared to support 
Canada’s claims to a reasonable return for the privileges—worth 
at least $1,000,000 2 year—enjoyed by American fishing trusts 
under the existing modus vivendi, there is not the slightest 
chance whatever that Canada will increase her contribution 
towards the cost of Imperial Defence. She maintains the naval 
stations of Halifax and Esquimault, she gives the British 
manufacturer and his employees a valuable preference in her 
rapidly-expanding markets, each year she opens up fresh terri- 
tory to be occupied by the surplus population of the Mother 
Country—and from time to time she has suffered territorial 
losses and been deprived of her just claims in order that Great 
Britain might keep the friendship of the United States. 

Until it is clear that there is to be a British Empire, as dis- 
tinguished from Great Britain’s Imperium of dependencies in 
the Eurasian sphere of politics, Canada will not regard it as 
her duty to make the larger contribution towards Imperial 
Defence for which Mr. Harold Cox and other hard-shell Free- 
traders are always asking in ill-chosen language, Let us 
suppose Canada were to maintain a separate navy, of say, three 
Dreadnoughts, and enter into an agreement with the Mother 
Country that these ships should be regarded as an integral part 
of the battle-fleet in the event of war with one or more Great 
Powers, If Germany, for example, were to attack England, it is 
absolutely inconceivable that the use of the Canadian warships 
would be refused by a Canadian Government, whether Liberal or 
Conservative. ‘fo whatever party he belongs, the average Cana- 
dian is always an Imperialist when war—after all only a form of 
politics—is in sight. But, supposing Canada was attacked by 
the United Staies, is it certain that the British Government 
would consent to a war of redress? If a Disraeli or a 
Chamberlain were Prime Minister, the chances are that the 
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imperial bargain would be faithfully kept. But is it possible 
to believe that a Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet, every member 
of which thinks that defencelessness is the cheapest form of 
self-defence and prefers the cosmopolitanism of Cobden 
to the patriotism of Chatham, would ever consent to fight 
for the rights of Canada or of any other British independency 
or, for that matter, of Great Britain herself at the cost of 
depriving a single political supporter of a single pot of beer ? 
As long as half the British electorate sticks in the slough of 
despond into which Cobden led the nation, and it is part and 
parcel of the Liberal creed to despair of the future of the 
Empire, Canadians will never abate an iota of their present 
autonomy, But when, once again as in the further past, the 
English nation shows itself capable of thinking imperially, of 
understanding that Canada is nearer to England than California 
is to New England, of discerning the possibility of reconstruct- 
ing the Empire on the basis of Imperial Preference—the only 
sure foundation—then it will be possible to change the 
Imperial Conference from a merely advisory council into an 
Imperial Diet with the power to formulate and carry out an 
Imperial policy. Many zealous students of colonial opinion 
fail to see that the creation and strengthening of the so-called 
“sordid bonds” which unite the various Provinces of this 
Empire in becoming must precede the transmutation of 
the Conference into an executive organism which sits per- 
petually under a species of constitutional fiction comparable 
with that regarding the Sovereign as immortal. The truth is 
that Canada will never consent to become an integral part of 
an imperial organisation, of which an Imperial Council such as 
Mr, Richard Jebb advocates would be the outward and visible 
sign, until a bond of mutual preference links her with the 
Mother Country. Then, and not till then, will the question of 
contributing to the cost of Imperial Defence be more than an 
academic controversy to the average Canadian who, remem-~ 
bering that the Empire such as it was a century ago, was the 
creation of British commerce protected against Foreign 
aggression, knows that reconstruction must also be the result 
of protecting Imperial Commerce against the external power 
of an age of world-wide industrial warfare. 


2 


The Canadian Press has done good service in helping 
Englishmen to see the Swetenham-Davis incident in its proper 
light and it is much to be hoped that the British Government 
will not—as Canadian residents in Jamaica believe to be an 
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inevitable result—make a scapegoat of the Governor in ordef 
to flatter the insatiable vanity of the American people. There 
is, and always has been, an Annexation Party in the island, 
and their influence, together with that of the American pluto- 
crat, who now visits the “ Riviera of the Caribbean,” was 
always a thorn in the side of the Governor, But Jamaica is 
now a favourite holiday-resort for Canadians, and some of the 
statesman-capitalists of the Dominion—men of the type of Mr. 
R. G, Reid, who has made a Reidesia in Newfoundland just as 
the late Cecil Rhodes created a Rhodesia in the South African 
sub-continent—will be prepared, no doubt, to do something 
to restore prosperity to a beautiful island which has suffered so 
much from catastrophes beyond human control. When the 
horrors of the earthquake have been forgotten, the Jamaicans 
will find themselves face to face with a great financial problem 
not to be solved without assistance. The lowest estimate of 
the damage done by this visitation puts it at $12,000,000, a 
comparatively small part of which is covered by insurance. 
Even if there were no clause to exclude liability for fires caused 
by earthquakes, insurance payments would go only a very 
short way towards covering the total loss. Obviously the cost 
of rebuilding cannot be found by a population of 800,000, 95 
per cent. of whom are coloured people, indolent and indigent 
and impatient of taxation. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that Jamaica has always shown great recuperative 
power, and that its latent natural resources are very great. No 
doubt some far-sighted Canadian capitalist will seize the oppor- 
tunity of investing in Jamaica’s future, thus following the 
example of Mr. R. G. Reid, who began his work in Newfound- 
land when that little long-suffering community was on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Then an extension of the Canadian 
preference, which has already done so much to benefit Jamaica 
and counteract the economic “pull” of the United States 
would also be a remedial factor of first-rate importance. The 
chief products of the West Indies are those of tropical and 
sub-tropical countries, and are not grown in Canada—a fact 
which renders such an extension easily practicable. In the 
half-forgotten past before the United States had become an 
industrial Great Power there were many commercial ties 
between the West Indies and what are now the Maritime Pro- 
vinces of the Dominion, and it is clear that history will repeat 
itself in this matter if only because Canada cannot be economi- 
cally self-contained as long as she lacks a foothold in the 
* Heat Belt” of the globe, 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
THE TRANSVAAL ELECTIONS 


POLLING for the Transvaal elections took place on February 20. 
There were 141 candidates for the sixty-nine seats. 


Het Volk, or Boer racial party . . ° - 45 
lationalist, or Britishers who vote with ‘Het Volk. - 16 

Progressives, British party ‘ . ‘ . . » 33 

Labour party ° ° : ‘ ° ° + 13 

Independents . ° ‘ : . ° + 31 

Uncelassed . ‘ ‘ ‘ i i e 2 

» 141 

The result of these elections up to the time of our going to press 

is as follows: 


Total 


flet Volk . 29 
Progresstves : ‘ i . é ° a 
Nationalists 


Labour 3 


Independent ° ° . . . ° - £ 


There are still nine results to come in, but as these are 
nearly all from remote country places they are expected to 
bring in seven more Boers and two Independents. It will 
be seen that, as we foretold, the British are grossly under- 
represented. The Imperial Government intended, by robbing 
the Johannesburgers of six seats to which they were entitled 
and by casting doubts on the voters’ register, to bring the 
forces of disruption into power, and they have been perfectly 
successful in carrying out their intentions with regard to the 
racial character of the new Parliament. The electoral dice were 
loaded in order to produce a predominant Krugerite Party and 
to give as little value as possible to the votes of the men who have 
created the great industry on which South Africa depends. But 
when his Majesty’s Government at home made this unjust 
arrangement they did so under a complete misapprehension of 
the political circumstances. Apart from their general wish to 
please Mr. J. B. Robinson, who favours the continuation of 
Krugerism, British Ministers earnestly desired to see a majority 
in power who would repatriate the Chinese. They thought 
that the Dutch would lend themselves to this arrangement, 
and they were able, during Sir Richard Solomon’s recent 
visit to England, to convince themselves that he was available 
for any political purpose if he were sure of the Premiership, Sir 
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Richard Solomon’s pliability is well known to our readers, and 
perhaps if Lord Elgin and Mr. W. Churchill had studied our pages 
more closely they would have been saved from committing a gross 
injustice to the people of the Transvaal and a Homeric blunder 
in political judgment. For Sir Richard Solomon, the nominee 
of Mr. Churchill, Sir Richard Solomon, who, with a cynicism 
unparalleled in modern political life, had gone back to South 
Africa to repatriate his own Chinese and attack his own Adminis- 
tration, has been handsomely defeated in a constituency peopled 
by his adherents, and defeated by one of the leaders of the 
Progressive Party, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. The interest of the 
general election was almost overshadowed by this single combat, 
where the whole of Sir Richard Solomon's patronage for six 
years, even with a three-cornered contest, was insufficient to enable 
him to win a seat in Parliament. Mr. Cresswell has also been 
defeated in a constituency of his own choosing. The latest 
cables indicate that General Botha may very likely be Premier, 
but the Boers are quite alive to the advantage of having an 
Englishman as a figure-head if he is prepared to swallow their 
programme. Themselves the only “racialists” in South 
Africa, they are fully aware of the use of such creatures as 
Mr. Merriman or Sir Richard Solomon. 

Lord Selborne has announced the following nominations to 
the Upper House: 

W. Grant, Max Langerman, W. A. Tartin, T. A. R. Purchas, 
A. Rait, A. G. Robertson, P. D. A. Roux, |. Roy, J. Vandermerwe, 
A. D. W. Wolmarans, G. L. W. Dutoit and R. Feltham, H. 
Crawford, L. Curtis, Colonel Dalrymple. 

These very unsensational appointments have necessarily been 
received without any great enthusiasm in the Transvaal. The 
public in South Africa fears that such a body wiil not be 
strong enough to resist the elected Chamber. The nominees 
are mostly of a British cast of mind, but some extreme Boers 
like Mr. Wolmarans are included. Mr. Rait isa Labour repre- 
sentative, and served on the former Council. Mr. Crawford is 
chairman of the National” Bank. Mr. Curtis was Assistant 
Colonial Secretary. 


